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20 Great Mills 
Producing G5,000 Cut. D 


Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 


Yes sir, it’s a great feeling—going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 


When you’re using International’s ‘““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you’ll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 

Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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FOR 


VALIERS' CUSTOMERS 


In addition to the usual routine ash and 
protein analysis made by most mill labora- 
tories Valiers make a Purity Determina- 
tion of every car of flour before it is re- 
leased for shipment. 


For your added protection in the renewed 
drive for sanitation in the food industries 
by the Federal Security Agency (Pure 
Food Administration) unusual precautions 
are taken by Valiers to prevent contamina- 
tion of flour by— 


* Purchasing only sound uninfested 
wheat. 


Rebolting of finished flour before 
going to packer bins. 


« 

% Fumigation of all empty cars before 
loading. 

*« 


Complete installation throughout th. 
milling process of machines which 
will destroy the eggs and kill larvae 
and live insects should they be 
present. 


Vacuum cleaning of floors, walls and 
machinery. 


Medical examination of employees. 


100 POWER WIDE-VISION MICROSCOPE 


000 


Equipment for routine, daily inspection to help make sure all Valiers 
products are kept free as possible from every sort of contamination 
including those not visible to the naked eye such as small particles of 
metal, sand or coal, vegetable fiber (jute “hairs”) rodent pellets or 
hair, insect fragments, etc. 


These precautions help assure Valiers flours being free from contami- 
nation at time of shipment— 


And one more reason why you 


N A L j E & 4 AY m ; E 4 should “Switch to St. Louis” 


ay ST.1 BE SAFE 
See BUY VALIERS 
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AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Che 
ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 
SALINA, KANSAS ¢ Since 1821 ° 






































When performance becomes 


TBREAD AND CAKE F é 2 QGinest Short your measure of value, SILK 


FLOSS and SANTA FE 


OURS = 7 Patent TRAIL becomes the iemeinies 


CRRRee Sa Pee eS sense choice. Experience has 


proved that these better flours 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO, Sse Ses~! 


cost less in the long run. Today 


WICH ITA, KAN SAS these flours are your “best buy.” 
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MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 
have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 


Savannah . New Orleans ° Houston 











































CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 






Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 












































All Grades “ton, D.C., WA 82. 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 







The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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THE SHELF-SHAPE BAG THAT PACKS WITHOUT SLACK 


Deltasea 











One reason why more Flour Millers are turning to theDELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM* 


Deltaseal® Bags are flat ...top and bottom... so, they’re 
easy to stack in attractive, space-saving displays. There’s no 
slack-pack appearance to discourage sales. The Deltaseal 
closure helps the bags keep that full-pack look. Housewives 
like this closure, too, because the “built in’ spout makes 
easy pouring. 


+ TAAL LA 
s ” 
‘J " 


Deltaseal lowers packing costs. Deltaseal Packaging Ma- 
chinery is designed for Deltaseal bags alone. It fills, shapes 
and closes the bags fast .. . 2,000 or more an hour. Mostly 
automatic, it handles volume packing with real efficiency. 


Let a Bemis representative explain more of the benefits in the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. Call or write your nearest 
Bemis office. *THE DELTASEAL Brenceas SYSTEM 
Deltaseal Bags plus the 
Deltaseal Packaging Machinery 


Baltimore + Boise + mean ¢ Brooklyn + “Siee» * Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland « Denver « East Pepperell 
Detroit * Houston « Indi lis * Jock , Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis * Mobile 
Minneapolis « New Cricut « * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Peoria + Phoenix « St. Louis 
Pittsburgh * Salina * Salt Lake City » San Francisco * Seattle * Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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ISMERTA! 


READ production troubles pass you 
by when you specify ISMERTA for 


your formulas. 


ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our = policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 








FLOUR 
is Lxcellent Baking 4esilts Bet : 
gt Guaranteed — 


cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 


ISMERTA 


; a, 
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GENERAL OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sy. 
THE IsmMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. * y 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


May 22, 1951 


We invite your interest in 

POLAR BEAR flour, fully 
confident that you 
will find its real 
merit of quality 
desirable for your 
loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


———-.2  -- 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 
Stockyards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 











A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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““...and Give Our Children the Chance I Had’’ 


Listen as this 83-year-old retired farmer gives thanks for 
what America has given him. As with so many of us, he 
remembers youth when he prays: “May all young folks 
today continue to live in freedcm, and grow and prosper 
under the same American system that helped me.” 


It is right to pray for our children. If socialism comes 
to America, the young will lose the most. Those who are 
older lose the least. Look at the record in countries where 
the easy promises of socialism have found root, have killed 
initiative. 


We should pray now that life will be full of opportunities 
for babies, teen-agers, newlyweds and our war veterans 


who are only now getting their start on their farms or other 
businesses, or in their new jobs. At the very least, we owe 
them a full chance to share in the kind of life that has made 
this country the envy of all the world. 


Let’s stop socialism now. Let’s not handicap our chil- 
dren. Let’s remember that America grew great on the 
incentive system. Let’s not imitate the “isms.” Instead, 
let’s imitate our own success. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


© OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 


© One of the oldest arts in baseball is “jockeying”’—for dugout 
jockeys with glib and salty tongues have helped win many a ball 
game. Sad to say, jockeying has ruined the baseball career of many 
a sensitive player. 


Once there was a happy young pitcher named Joe Corbett who 
showed promise of becoming one of the greatest hurlers of all time. 
He pitched for the legendary Baltimore Orioles and the St. Louis 
Cardinals, until a personal tragedy came into his life. His older 
brother who was James J. Corbett, heavyweight champion of the 
world, was knocked out and lost his title. Thereafter, pitching in 
the big leagues became a nightmare for Joe Corbett. For whenever 
he walked out on the mound, the dugout jockeys would needle him 
with cries of: ‘Hey, Joe, what happened to your brother, Jim?” 
For awhile pitcher Joe Corbett ignored the cruel taunts, but finally 
he broke up, lost his confidence and skill. And one afternoon while 
pitching in a game, he flung the ball into the rival dugout to silence 
the taunting jockeys, then walked off the mound and out of the ball 
park—never to pitch again in organized baseball. 





Yes, from Shakespeare’s melancholy Hamlet to the sensitive Mr. 
Corbett, talk has changed a lot of things, but in our business 
it can’t affect the performance of a single bag of flour. A spell- 
binding sales oration won't bake bread! That’s why wise bakers 
rely on the unfailing uniformity of Commander-Larabee flours. 
Years of successful results have proven their reliability. There’s 
no guesswork . . . every baking characteristic is scientifically con- 
trolled. You know what you’re getting, and you also know that the 
next bag or the next carload will give you the same superior baking 
results at any time, in any season! So, when performance counts, 
count on a Commander-Larabee flour! 


EN PERFORM, 


S 


NCE couNnts:** 


ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES i MINNEAPOLIS © 2 © MINNESOTA 
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Millers Eye Fading Export Market 





WARNED THAT MORE MARKETS 
FOR U.S. FLOUR MAY BE LOST 


Expansion of European Milling Cited, Problems in Orient 
Outlined—MNF Convention Also Hears Reports on 
Wheat Contamination, Millfeed Ceilings 


CHICAGO—Concern over the fu- 
ture of the U.S. export flour market 
was expressed at two millers’ con- 
ventions last week in Chicago. 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president and 
co-manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, said it appears 
that the U.S. is confronted with a 
shrinking market in Europe. And 
Howard W. Taylor, vice president of 
the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, warned that export markets 
in the Orient and elsewhere will be 
lost unless there is adequate sub- 
sidy help. 

Mr. Kuehn, in an extemporaneous 
talk May 16 at the Millers National 
Federation convention, outlined “Im- 
pressions of European Milling.” Mr. 
Taylor, speaking at the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. meeting May 13, gave 
a report on activities of the associa- 
tion’s Pacific area committee and 
reviewed problems confronting Paci- 
fic Coast and other flour exporters. 
(A complete report on the export 
meeting appeared in the May 15 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

The text of Mr. Kuehn’s talk ap- 
pears on page 22 of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, and the text of 
Mr. Taylor’s talk appears on page 12. 

Observations in Europe 

Mr. Kuehn reported on observa- 
tions he made in visits to mills and 
milling machinery firms in Europe. 
Some of the mills he saw were de- 
stroyed during World War II and 
have been rebuilt. The very latest 
machinery has been installed, Mr. 
Kuehn said, and at the same time 
the mills have greatly enlarged their 
capacity. 

“After seeing some of the mills 
built during the last five years, after 
hearing of the tremendous milling 
construction program—both accom- 
plished and still under way all over 
Europe, particularly in the Scandi- 
navian countries—TI surely came away 
with the definite opinion that the 
flour export market of the U.S. is 
confronted, if not with a rapid, cer- 
tainly with a gradually shrinking 
market,” Mr. Kuehn said. 

He described the operations and 
facilities of some of the modern, well- 
equipped mills. Without exception, 
he said, the mills he visited “seemed 
to fairly breathe prosperity.” Manu- 
facturing centers in Europe are very 
progressive, he said, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the production end 
of the milling business. “They are 
way out in front,” he declared. 


Expansion Noted 


“IT don’t pretend to know whether 
the situation which followed the war 
is responsible for the big building 
program or whether the fact that 
we have made so much wheat avail- 
able to them or their tax set-up has 
encouraged this mill construction,” 
Mr. Kuehn said. “One miller I talked 
to in Italy said that the present flour 
production in Italy exceeds domestic 


consumption. But that same miller 
had already started to add another 
unit to his mill which would double 
his capacity. 

“Either the milling machinery 
firms over there have done a splen- 
did job of selling, or else the long 
range picture in the milling business 
must look attractive. . . . It makes 
one wonder just what is going to hap- 





pen to our export business in years 
to come.” 

Mr. Taylor, after reviewing mills’ 
export problems, said: “As long as we 
are going to have support prices in 
excess of world wheat markets, we 
are going to be faced with this prob- 
lem which, unless corrected either by 
subsidy or the sale of wheat to mill- 
ers by the government at world 
levels, will cause the complete loss of 
markets to us and wipe out all the 
past efforts in establishing our brands 
in foreign markets.” 

He pointed out that one of the most 
important problems is that of sub- 
sidies to equalize U.S. flour prices 
with Canadian competition under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Taylor said the lack of an ade- 
quate subsidy system is felt not only 
in Central and South America, but 


(Continued on page 33) 





Big Bakery Chain Leads Off New 
Crop Flour Buying in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—tThe first substan- 
tial new crop bakery flour business 
of the year was netted by mills in 
the Southwest May 21-22. Best esti- 
mates of the total volume of hard 
winter sales during the 24-hour pe- 
riod ranged up to as much as 1% 
million sacks. 

The flurry was touched off by in- 
quiry from a leading chain baker for 
prices for June-July-August  ship- 
ment. By early afternoon May 21 
the basis for that business was estab- 
lished, and sales to this chain began 
mounting. It was believed that close 
to a million sacks of flour were in- 
volved in these transactions by the 
time the buyer had covered his needs 
for June plus 60 days into the new 
crop position. 

At the same time a southwestern 
chain baking concern inquired for 
prices on flour for shipment in June 
and also for July-August. In the end 
this baker bought only for June, and 
about 300,000 sacks or more were 
procured. 

The recent gradual decline of wheat 
prices to a level approximately 10¢ 
under parity stimulated the new crop 
flour buying interest. The fact that 
a prominent chain buyer decided it 
was time to book ahead was a buy- 
ing stimulus for other bakers as well. 
During the afternoon May 21 and pre- 
market hours May 22 considerable 
small and medium-sized lots were 
booked with the bakery trade at scat- 
tered points. Most buyers took it as 
a cue to cover for June and in nu- 
merous instances into new crop 
months. 

Mills reported a good ynumber of 
sales in quantities ranging from a 
single car up to 10,000 to 15,000 
sacks. Actually some mills were re- 
ceiving a fair volume of small lot 
June business before the market 
closed May 21 and before the chain 
buying commenced. 

Thus the combination of chain 
buying plus smaller chain and inde- 
pendent bakery flour procurement 
boosted the day’s business up to 1% 
to 1% million sacks. 

Some new crop flour buying was 
reported in the Southwest about two 
months ago, the several accounts be- 
ing located in the East. But that ac- 


tivity was not shared by the trade in 
general and most bakery flour busi- 
ness up until May 21 was for ship- 
ment prior to July 1. Mills were quot- 
ing bakery flour for July-August or 
120 days at approximately 5@10¢ 
over June only. 

Hedging against the flour sales 
temporarily stopped the decline in 
the Kansas City futures pit May 22. 
The market started strong, July 
wheat opening at $2.33%@2.34%, 
compared with the May 21 close of 
$2.31%. Later, during the May 22 
session it held to a point about 2@ 
2\e¢ over the previous day’s close. 


Industry Committee 
Meets to Protest 
OPS Freight Rule 


WASHINGTON—The joint indus- 
try committee formed to head the 
opposition to the recent Office of 
Price Stabilization ruling requiring 
absorption of freight rate increases 
met in Washington May 22 to draft 
a petition to the OPS. 

Committee members, representing 
the flour milling industry, grain trade, 
soybean processors and feed manu- 
facturers, went ahead with the move 
despite growing signs that chances 
for easing the ruling were slight. 

This was indicated when Michael 
V. DiSalle, price director, declined to 
sign the pending fish meal price order 
because it would permit fish meal sell- 
ers to pass on freight rate increases 
occurring after March 15. 

The whole situation has grown out 
of an OPS decision in April that any 
increases in inbound transportation 
costs must be absorbed and cannot be 
added to the seller’s ceiling under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. Al- 
so, a seller using a delivered price 
must absorb increases in out-bound 
transportation costs. 

Members of the committee are: 
Walter C. Berger, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, chair- 
man; William Brooks, National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington; Samuel 
McCain, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York; Herman Fakler, Millers 
National Federation, Washington, 
and John Conners, representing the 
soybean processing industry. 





National Emergency Committee 
Expanded to Eight Men by MNF 


MINNEAPOLIS — The growing 
need for adequate industry represen- 
tation in Washington during the early 
stages of the mobilization effort and 
stabilization program has led the 
Millers National Federation to in- 
crease its National Emergency Com- 
mittee to eight members instead of 
the usual four. The group will be 
known as the Advisory Committee on 
National Emergency Problems. 

“Because of the heavy load of 
work which confronted this group,” 
Howard Files, president of-the MNF 
said, “and because I believe the com- 
mittee can be strengthened by adding 
to the membership from every im- 
portant milling section, the expansion 
was made.” 

Original committee members are: 
C. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Paul M. Marshall, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chi- 
cago; Carl C. Farrington, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Don A. Stevens, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

New members, as announced by Mr. 
Files at the meeting in Chicago May 
15-16, are: John Tatam, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Howard W. 
Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Les- 
lie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. 


Mr. McNeal, speaking at the MNF 
meeting, urged all members of the 
milling industry to get acquainted 
with the members of the National 
Emergency Committee and to give 
them their full cooperation. He de- 
cried the frequent lack of interest 
in problems faced by the industry, 
based on the attitude that the prob- 
lems will work themselves out alone. 

He said it has been learned from 
experience that if industries will vol- 
untarily go to Washington with well 
documented programs ahead of the 
time they are needed they generally 
work out satisfactorily for all con- 
cerned. 

The committee currently is giving 
serious thought to a specific price 
regulation for the milling industry, 
a millfeed ceiling order and the con- 
troversial Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion rule on absorption of freight 
rate increases. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS TO 
DISCUSS COST CONTROL 


KANSAS CITY—Robert A. Ander- 
son, department of economics and so- 
ciology, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, will speak on control of va- 
riations between estimated and actu- 
al costs at a meeting of the Flour 
Mill Accountants Assn. in Kansas 
City May 25. 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—Bucket elevators and 
screw conveyors for flour mill use 
in conveying in-process and finished 
products are destined to join the 
buhrstone mill in the museum. 

The above statement is more of a 
conclusion than a prediction. It is 
based upon the fact that pneumatic 
conveying was the topic uppermost 
in the minds of this country’s mill- 
ing technologists and mill superin- 
tendents at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. The meeting was held at Hotel 
Sherman, May 14-17. 

The interest in pneumatics on the 
part of the technologists has gone 
beyond the curiosity stage. Three 
years ago when pneumatic conveying 
of mill stocks was first mentioned it 
was something new and different and 
the millers were curious about it 
because of its newness and its dif- 
ferent way of accomplishing mate- 
rials transport. 

Today the interest is stimulated 
more by the application of the pneu- 
matic conveying system to each mill- 
er’s particular problem. 

The millers have convinced them- 
selves that handling mill stocks by 
air has a multitude of advantages 
to offer, when compared with the 
now out-moded bucket elevators and 
screw conveyors. 

R. J. Pinchin, president of Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
and Henry S. Crosby, vice president 
in charge of plant engineering for 
General Mills, Inc., presented com- 
panion addresses during one of the 
technologists’ sessions. Between the 
two, the case for pneumatic convey- 
ing was summed up and millers 
agreed that there were very few 
arguments against the system. 

The practical miller who is charged 
with the responsibility of keeping 
his plant in operation at a mini- 
mum cost is satisfied that there are 
three principal advantages in a pneu- 
matic system. Those advantages can 
be measured in dollars and cents. 
They are: 

1. Total elimination of the me- 
chanical bucket elevator system and 
its attendant maintenance costs and, 
more importantly, elimination of the 
source of 95% of fires and explosions 
in flour mills: choked-up elevator 
legs and slipping belts. 

2. Sanitation improvement by get- 
ting rid of elevator boots and the 
source of spot infestation. There is 
no place in a pneumatic system where 
stock becomes “dead’’ and provides 
a breeding place for insects. 

3. Elimination of roll exhaust sys- 
tems and better control of the mois- 
ture content of the mill stocks. 

Mr. Pinchin listed 13 advantages 
that had been found in his com- 
pany’s pneumatic mill at Midland. 
The millers were willing to settle 
for the three advantages listed above. 

Mr. Crosby and Mr. Pinchin agreed 
that in any comparison of the con- 
ventional conveying system with 
pneumatic transport, the latter sys- 
tem will be viewed as a means to 
an end, rather than an end in itself. 
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OPERATIVES’ MAIN INTEREST IN 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


Association of Operative Millers Program Features Dis- 
cussions of Subject; System Has Proved Its 
Merits, Technologists Agree 


J. George Kehr 
. AOM vice president . 


The end, they said, is a modern flour 
mill. 

J. H. Waldron, head of the flour 
milling division of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., also told 
the millers that “some day you are 
going to install a pneumatic system 


in place of your present bucket ele- 

vators and conveyors.” He said that 

the choice would not be made through 

preference but because of necessity. 
Praise for Exhibitors 

The machinery manufacturers were 
recipients of innumerable compli- 
ments on the excellence of their ex- 
hibit, held in connection with the 
AOM meeting. The Allis-Chalmers 
exhibit, occupying three booth spaces, 
featured the company’s new double 
roll stand with electronic and hy- 
draulic controls on the roll feed and 
rolls, a new all-metal purifier and a 
re-designed high-speed four-section 
sifter. This exhibit attracted the at- 
tention of the crowds. 

Another attention-getting exhibit 
was the Simon-type suction dust filter 
featured by the Entoleter Division 
of the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Inc. 

There were 83 exhibitors who par- 
ticipated in the display. 

Business-wise, the association did 
the following: 

Elected C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., to be 
its president for the coming year. 

Elected J. George Kehr, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y., to 
succeed Mr. Veeck as vice president. 

The executive committee voted to 
hold its 1952 meeting at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N.Y , May 19-22. 

The education committee voted to 
produce a handbook or manual for 
millers. 

The executive committee tenta- 
tively agreed to hold the association's 
1953 meeting in Minneapolis. 

The research committee voted to 
work with manufacturers in a criti- 
cal study of grain cleaning machin- 
ery, with the end in view of déter- 
mining the efficiencies of those ma- 
chines, and the best way to arrange 
the different machines in a cleaning 
house flow diagram. 
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Mr. Veeck, the new president, an- 
nounced the following appointments: 

Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head 
of the flour mill engineering division 
of the University of Minnesota, as 
chairman of the research committee. 

Prof. E. P. Farrell, on the staff 
of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, as chairman of the education 
committee. 

Paul L. Dittemore, technical edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, 
chairman of the editorial subcom- 
mittee, working with the education 
committee. 

Donald S. Eber was reappointed 
executive secretary of the association 
by the executive committee. 

Summaries of all papers and dis- 
cussions presented during the meet- 
ing will appear in the next issue of 
the Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller, to be pub- 
lished as Section II June 13. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 
ASSOCIATION SETS MEETING 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
eighth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
will be held at the Grand Hotel in 
Walla Walla June 8, starting at 
10:30 a.m. 

There will be no speakers, with the 
meeting devoted instead to the busi- 
ness and program of the association. 
Directors will be appointed and offi- 
cers elected. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VIRGINIA FEED MEN 
SCHEDULE CONVENTION 

RICHMOND, VA. — The Virginia 
State Feed Assn. has scheduled its 
annual meeting for Oct. 17. R. F. 
Frazier, executive secretary, has an- 
nounced that the affair will be held 
at the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond. 





John Tatam Presents Brief for Millers’ 
"Case in the Court of Public Opinion” 


CHICAGO — A six-point industry 
program for promotion of flour dur- 
ing the coming year was proposed by 
John Tatam, vice president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
during the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation May 14- 
16. Following is the complete text of 
his talk, entitled “Our Case in the 
Court of Public Opinion”: 

Two drunks were found fighting in 
the street, and they were hailed into 
court. The judge said to them, 
“Couldn't this case have been settled 
out of court?” One said, “That is ex- 
actly what we were trying to do until 
a couple of cops butted in.” 

But the case I am going to talk to 
you about today cannot be settled out 
of court. It is a case in the court 
of public opinion, and that court is 
in continuous session everywhere in 
America. Our industry is on trial in 
that court now, as we compete with 
other industries in the American mar- 
ket. And the judge and the jury in 
this court of public opinion is the 
American homemaker. The law on 
which she bases her verdict asks: Is 
it easier and quicker? Is it good to 
eat and good for you? How much 
does it cost? 

How can we best present our case 
before this judge—this judge who has 
at her command the extreme penal- 
ties of life or death, or slow deterjora- 
tion for any industry? How can we 
convince this judge and jury that the 
verdict should be rendered in favor of 


the milling industry—our industry? 

Now when a lawyer builds a case 
for presentation to any court, he first 
analyzes the opposition. He deter- 
mines the strengths and weaknesses 
of his opposition. He uses that knowl- 
edge of his opponent to build his own 
case, to forearm himself with all pos- 
sible counter arguments. 

Let’s have a look at our opponents 


in this court of public opinion. Let’s 
see what they—our competitors—are 
doing to convince the judge and jury 

the American homemaker—what 
she should buy. 

People still eat just about as much 
as they always have eaten in pounds 
and calories. The human stomach and 
man’s requirements for food are just 
about the same as they were 50 years 
ago, when the federation was first 
started. Most people believe that the 
intake of calories has decreased over 
the years, as energy requirements 
seemed to decline with the diminish- 
ing need for physical labor. However, 
studies show that per capita con- 
sumption of calories is about the 
same as 30 years ago—being down 
only 250 calories a day. 

Our opponents—our competitors— 
are competing with us to supply the 
largest possible share of the calories 
and pounds of food consumed by 
humans in this country. In analyzing 
their case, let’s look at some of the 
things they are doing. 

Competition within the food indus- 
try is the most powerful, single force 
applied to America’s food habit pat- 
tern. As evidence, look at the differ- 
ence between the grocery store of 
1910 and the supermarket of 1951. 
You find new foods, new varieties of 
foods—fresh, packaged, processed, 
pre-cooked, frozen foods. All of these 
have been gaining ground in the court 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Census Bureau 
Reports Drop 
in Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, estimates March wheat flour 
production at 19,737,000 sacks, or an 
average of 897,000 sacks per working 
day, compared with 938,000 sacks per 
working day in February and 871,000 
sacks in March, 1950. Wheat flour 
mills in March operated at 78.7% of 
capacity, compared with 82.3% in 
February. 

March wheat grindings amounted 
to 45,820,000 bu., compared with 43,- 
558,000 in February. Wheat offal out- 
put was 385,000 tons, compared with 
372,000 tons the previous month. 

Production of rye flour, estimated 
at 183,000 sacks, was somewhat lower 
than the February figure of 194,000. 
Rye ground amounted to 413,000 bu., 
compared with 415,000 for the pre- 
vious month. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN J. SHERLOCK NEW 
STAFF MEMBER OF MNF 


CHICAGO—John J. Sherlock is the 
newest member of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation staff, Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary 
of the organization, announced on 
May 18. 

Mr. Sherlock replaces Rondal M. 
Huffman, who recently resigned as 
assistant secretary of the federation. 
The new staff member is a graduate 
of Loyola University and has worked 
for Montgomery Ward for the last 
two years, He served in the air force 
during the last war. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Valier & Spies 
Sales Club Sets 


Annual Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—C. M. Galvin, crop 
analyst of James E. Bennett & Co., 
Chicago, will be guest speaker at the 
ninth annual meeting of the “V”’ Club, 
sales organization of Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, June 7-9 at Hotel 
Chase. Mr. Galvin has been closely 
observing the growing wheat crop in 
the major producing areas. 

Speakers and guests of the “V” 
Club will include H. H. Cate, presi- 
dent; Elmer W. Reed, executive vice 
president; T. A. O'Sullivan, vice pres- 
ident; W. R. Duerr, vice president, 
and Gordon B. Wood, general sales 
manager, all of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City. 

L. C. Chase, vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., is general 
manager of Valier & Spies Milling 
Company. A. G. Ehernberger, Valier’s 
sales manager, will preside during 
the three-day conference. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLARENCE WALKER JOINS 
ST. JOSEPH LABORATORIES 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Clarence C. 
Walker has been appointed director 
of the St. Joseph Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., accord- 
ing to announcement by C. A. Geiger, 
president of the laboratory corpora- 
tion. Mr. Walker will take charge 
June 1. 

Mr. Walker succeeds G. H. Ingra- 
ham, who resigned to become assist- 
ant to Dr. Raymond Parkhurst, di- 
rector of research for Lindsey, Rob- 
inson & Co., Roanoke, Va. 
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STATEMENT ON PRICE POLICY 
APPLIES ONLY TO INCREASES 


Directive Not to Be Used as Guide for Specific Ceiling 
Orders—Development of Government’s Price 
Stabilization Policy Outlined 


A graduate of Kansas State College 
with a degree in milling and milling 
chemistry, Mr. Walker has spent his 
business life in cereal chemistry. He 
formerly was chemist for the Lauhoff 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas, which 
purchased the Forbes Bros.-Central 
Mills corn mill there about two years 
ago. 

Previously he was chemist for the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and at one time for 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. 
Va. Mr. Walker, who is married and 
has two sons, is a native of St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADM NET PROFIT UP; 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profits of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for the 
nine months ending March 31, after 
depreciation and all income taxes, 
were $8,813,439.89, equivalent to $5.39 
a share. 

This compares with a correspond- 
ing figure for the nine months end- 
ing March 31, 1950, of $6,709,754.20, 
equivalent to $4.10 a share. The board 
of directors also declared a dividend 
of 70¢ a share payable June 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 21. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE OUTING 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The Con- 
necticut Bakers Association, Inc., 
will hold an outing June 27 in Green's 
Park, Wallingford. Charles Barr, sec- 
retary, announces that there will be 
sports, prizes, relaxation and good 
food all day. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.26 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.26, com- 
pared with 16.98 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 52.16 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
based on offers received from Cal- 
cutta. Calcutta prices have been de- 
controlled since March 9. 
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USDA Increases 
Estimate of 
Corn Carryover 


WASHINGTON—Anxiety over feed 
supplies may be abated from infor- 
mation contained in the April-May 
official Feed Situation report of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture which 
discloses that the government now 
anticipates a corn carryover Oct. 1 
of nearly 700 million bushels, a sub- 
stantial increase from earlier esti- 
mates. 

Total carryover of feed grains at 
the close of this crop year is now 
estimated at between 26-27 million 
tons, a decline from the record of 31 
million tons on hand at the start of 
this crop year. 

Corn disappearance fell short of 
USDA expectations for the last quar- 
ter which accounts for potentially 
higher carryover now estimated for 
Oct. 1. USDA believes that grain sor- 
ghums have been widely substituted 
for corn in feeding because of the 
relatively more favorable pvice for 
sorghums which has existed. 


WASHINGTON — Eric Johnston, 
economic stabilization chief, made it 
clear this week that his recent state- 
ment on price policy applied only to 
the granting of ceiling price in- 
creases. 

In his directive to the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Mr. Johnston set 
forth a policy of not permitting price 
increases in an industry if the in- 
creases would put the industry’s prof- 
it level in excess of 85% of the 
average of the best three years of 
1946-49, 

Mr. Johnston said this week that 
this policy directive was not a guide 
for specific industry ceiling orders 
and that it would not be used as a 
basis for price rollbacks. 


Disagreement Noted 


Although the Johnston decision ap- 
pears to be final, it must be noted 
that government economists in other 
agencies—not OPS, however—are not 
in complete agreement with the John- 
ston statement. This opposition rests 
on the contention that companies 
in healthy earning positions may get 
further price increases while oth- 
ers which may not have adequate 
earnings might suffer rollbacks. 

These economists appear to fa- 
vor a policy whereby specific price 
ceiling orders would be geared to 
profits. At the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, officials say this pro- 
cedure would be slow to a point 
where adjustments of prices from 
the- terms of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation might be deferred 


- for months. 


ESA officials see in this policy 
decision a better break for industry 
than under OPA since they forecast 
that it will produce larger returns 
on net worth than were available 
under OPA. ESA calculates that its 
policy will produce approximately 
20% on net worth of all manufac- 
turing industries, while under OPA 
this return was slightly less than 
10%. However, it is simultaneously 
agreed that the 20% level is not 
necessarily twice as good since equi- 
ties of shareholders do not reflect 
higher prices and book values fail 
to reflect higher replacement costs. 

Step by step the price stabiliza- 
tion policy has been as follows: 

1. Under Ceiling Price Regulation 
7, OPS established ceilings for re- 
tailers of many consumer items not 
including foods. This regulation held 
distributors to pre-Korean mark-ups 
with no allowance for increased op- 
erating costs. 

2. The import price order set dol- 
lars and cents margins since OPS 
cannot control directly prices of im- 
ported commodities. 

3. CPR 22, the general manufac- 
turers’ order, permitted individual 
companies to escape from the cov- 
erage of the GCPR and establish 
individual ceiling prices reflecting 
pre-Korean price levels plus dollars 
and cents factory cost increases up 
to a certain point. 

4. Further refinement of ESA pol- 
icy may be found in recently is- 
sued specific industry orders for ma- 
chinery and cotton textiles which rec- 
ognize industry accounting practices, 
ESA says. 


. 


5. The last step disclosed in ESA 
policy is to be found in General Over- 
riding Regulation 10, which author- 
ized manufacturers when operating 
at a loss under any price order to 
appeal for an adjustment which would 
put them in a break-even position. 
This also is an interim price device. 

The over-all objective of the price 
stabilizers at this time, officials say, 
is to restore normal price relation- 
ships without raising the general 
price level. Profit conditions are not 
receiving ESA or OPS attention at 
this time, it was declared. 

The next link in the price control 
policy line will be the promulgation 
of product standards where it is ex- 
pected that allowance will be made 
for a broader inclusion of cost fac- 
tors. Under OPA only out-of-pocket 
costs were allowed for most pro- 
ducers under the products standard. 


——~“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Texas Increases 
Fiber Limit 
in Gray Shorts 


BRYAN, TEXAS—The Texas Feed 
Control Service has raised the crude 
fiber maximum for wheat gray shorts 
to 6.5%, compared with the former 
level of 6%, F. D. Brock, chief of the 
control work, and R. D. Lewis, direc- 
tor of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, have announced. The 
change was sought by a substantial 
portion of the flour milling industry 
of Texas. 

The new standard takes effect on 
June 7. 

Commenting on the change, the 
announcement of the state officials 
said: 

“Conferences on this subject have 
been held between representatives 
of the flour millers and a committee, 
composed in part of nutritional ex- 
perts on the staff of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in an 
effort to arrive at an equitable and 
just means whereby millers may ob- 
tain relief from unreasonable restric- 
tions in the manufacture of wheat 
gray shorts and at the same time 
maintain safeguards in the public in- 
terest. 

“Careful attention has been given 
the problem and after exhaustive in- 
vestigation and due consideration of 
the evidence presented by represen- 
tatives of the milling industry the 
committee reached the conclusion 
that: (a) a more liberal standard will 
tend to bring the labeling of this feed 
into better alignment with the true 
fiber content of the average sample; 
(b) the increase will enable millers 
to keep the crude fiber content of 
their output within the guaranty, re- 
gardless of conditions causing varia- 
tions in fiber content of wheat from 
season to season; (c) the liberaliza- 
tion of the standard will aid enforce- 
ment; and (d) the increase allowed 
under the amended standard will not 
permit the deliberate inclusion of 
sufficient additional fiber to seriously 
affect the nutritional value of feeds.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS — The application 
of the results of research in cereal 
chemistry to the work of the products 
control departments in flour mills 
is receiving considerable attention 
during the 36th annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting, which began 
May 21, will conclude May 25 with 
a session given over exclusively to 
the mill laboratory workers. 

Other sessions featuring applied 
research include a symposium on in- 
sect infestation, and others on milling 
technology, baking technology, lab- 
oratory management and a general 
session. 

The annual! outing and picnic was 
held at LaFayette Club, Lake Minne- 
tonka during the afternoon of May 21. 
Golf, horseshoes, pistol and rifle 
shooting and bridge were the princi- 
pal activities during the afternoon. A 
dinner concluded the affair. 

Registration for the meeting by 
May 22 was approximately 500 and 
it is expected that the total for the 
week-long meeting will be near 700. 

In the presidential address, Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, called 
for a strengthened public relations 
program after expressing an imme- 
diate concern over the scientific stand- 
ing of the association. 

“We as cereal chemists apparently 
are not consulted about any of the 
major problems that confront this 
nation in times of national stress, 
even though at such times cereals 
become of increasing importance,”’ he 
said. 

“Do you realize that not once dur- 
ing the past year has a letter, tele- 
gram or telephone call been received 
by our association respecting our 
opinions concerning any official ac- 
tion, conferences, committee activity 
or legislation on cereals? Even in 


such matters as the consideration of - 


chemicals in foods we have been com- 
pletely ignored.” 

Although he said that the associa- 
tion had made a good record during 
the past year an¢ can face the future 
with “hope for and confidence in the 
achievement of even more accomplish- 
ments,” Dr. Shellenberger listed sev- 
eral problems that need to be faced. 
He explained a proposed change in 
the constitution which calls for an 
increase in annual dues and recom- 
mended its passage. Association dues 
have not been raised since 1945, he 
pointed out. 

Dr. Shellenberger illustrated by 
means of a slide chart the fact that 
association membership has remained 
at about the same level for several 
years. 

Reasons for this “static” condition 
of membership he said, are: (1) the 
era of establishment of new cereal 
laboratories is past, (2) standards for 
membership are so exacting that they 
exclude potential members whose only 
scientific interest is cereal technol- 
ogy, (3) only one institution in the 
nation has a curriculum in cereal 
chemistry, (4) other organizations 
are developing programs similar to 
that of the AACC, and (5) associa- 
tions with permanent, paid officers 
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MILL CHEMISTS GET BIG PART 
ON PROGRAM AT AACC MEETING 


36th Annual Meeting Features Sessions on Application of 
Research to Products Control Work; Public Rela- 
tions Program Suggested by Head 


Dr. H. K. Parker 
AACC president-elect . 


can conduct more attractive member- 
ship campaigns. 
Dr. Shellenberger stressed that he 


was not pessimistic about the future 
of the AACC. He said he found it a 
pleasure, as president, to work with 
the organization, and he thanked the 
many who helped him in the conduct 
of the official chores. 

During his address the AACC presi- 
dent praised the work and loyalty of 
Dr. W. F. Geddes, University of Min- 
nesota, editor of the association publi- 
cations. He also introduced to the 
group R. K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 

Dean C. H. Bailey, department of 
agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
a past AACC president, and Dr. Ancel 
Keys, director of the laboratory of 
physiological hygiene, University of 
Minnesota, appeared on the May 2 
morning program along with Dr. 
Shellenberger. 


International Scientific Exchange 

Mr. Bailey asked for broader inter- 
national exchange in the scientific 
field, declaring that the man who is 
responsible for the next new develop- 
ment in cereal chemistry may be re- 
mote from here and may need “our 
encouragement.” 

International exchange should in- 
clude participation by U.S. scientists 
in international organizations, the 
establishment and maintenance of 
contacts with foreign chemists and a 
reciprocal flow of information from 
this country, Mr. Bailey said. This 
country, he declared, stands to gain 
from such exchange. 

Mr. Bailey called a portion of his 
remarks “critical philosophizing.” He 
pointed out that the mechanization 
of the flour mills came a half cen- 
tury earlier than did similar devel- 
opments in other food industries, but 
since that time there has been a 
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“period of relative inactivity” in mill- 
ing technology. 

“I suspect,” he said, “that some 
of us are fettered to the past,” but 
the past is a handicap when the 
industry should be pushing out to 
new frontiers.” 


The Cholesterol Story 


Dr. Keys, long a researcher in 
physical chemistry, reported on “The 
Cholesterol Story.” He said he was 
not going to talk about the proper 
function of cholesterol, a substance 
that makes up 5% of the human 
brain and 7% of the adrenal glands, 
but that, rather, he was concerned 
about its improper function. 

Cholesterol in the wrong places 
is killing 200,000 persons a year in 
the U.S. through coronary diseases, 
he said. Cholesterol in artery walls 
presents the greatest medical prob- 
lem of our time. 

Mr. Keys concluded that choles- 
terol in the blood is the result of 
destructive and synthetic processes 
within the body and not the result 
of diet. Further, the cholesterol level 
has some relation to coronary dis- 
ease, but the relationship is not close 
at any one time. 

Dr. H. K. Parker, head of the flour 
research laboratories for Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., will 
be installed as president of the as- 
sociation, succeeding Dr. Shellenber- 
ger. Results of the mail balloting for 
president-elect, to succeed Dr. Par- 
ker, will be announced at a business 
meeting May 24. The candidates for 
the post were Dr. R. K. Larmour, 
director of research, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, and Dr. J. A. 
Anderson, head of laboratories for 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
Winnipeg. 





Pacific Coast Millers’ Export Problems Outlined 


Howard W. Taylor Notes Inadequacy of Subsidy 
System, Cites Philippine Difficulties 


CHICAGO — Howard W. Taylor, 
vice president of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, outlined 
problems of the Pacific Coast millers 
at the annual meeting of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. last week in 
Vhicago. 

In making a report for the associa- 
tion’s Pacific area committee, Mr. 
Taylor pointed out that one of the 
chief problems is that of subsidies to 
equalize U.S. millers’ price with Ca- 
nadian competition under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. He also 
reported on the Pacific Coast group’s 
sending of a representative to the 
Philippines to attempt to work out 
difficulties there. And he warned 
that Japanese mills will be the flour 
suppliers for all of the Orient if 
they can obtain cheap wheat from 
Canada or other countries at world 
prices. 

The text of Mr. Taylor’s address 
follows: 

In making the report for the Pa- 
cific Area Committee I really don’t 
know where to start due to the many 
problems which have confronted us 
during the past year. We have_ been 
fairly active, but mostly with! mat- 
ters pertaining to our own district, 
many of which will probably be of no 
interest to this group but some of 
which certainly will be. 

We really held only one official 
meeting during the year but did have 
several short meetings of most of 
the group following meetings of our 
local millers’ association, as after ad- 


journment the export millers usually 
had an opportunity of getting to- 
gether. 

One of our problems, and perhaps 
the most important to us, has been 
the matter of subsidies to equalize 
our price with Canadian competition 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. During the past IWA year we 
have had only for a period of about 
six weeks sufficient subsidy to enable 
us to sell flour of comparable quality 
with Canadian on a competitive basis 
with the Canadian millers. We had 
a subsidy that allowed us to sell our 
soft wheat and medium hard wheat 
grades of flour except during Febru- 
ary and March, when even that was 
not sufficient to give us proper dif- 
ferentials. 

This lack of subsidy has been felt 
not only in Central and South Ameri- 
ca, but in the only important market 
left open to us in the Orient, the 
Philippine Islands, where, for ex- 
ample, our sales, and I mean by that 
sales of American flour, have declined 
from approximately 85% of the flour 
consumed in that market to 53% 
during 1949-50, and 46%% during 
this year, and during the latter part 
of the IWA year only 45% of the 
purchases were being made from U.S. 
mills. 

Two or three trips to Washington 
were made on this matter, as well as 
endeavoring to secure some kind of 
workable program from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to compete with 
the Canadians on their Class 2 wheat. 


Flour produced from this Canadian 
Class 2 wheat has taken our remain- 
ing Oriental markets. 

Hong Kong, which qualified under 
the IWA, will only allow purchases 
under the wheat agreement from 
either Australia or Canada. A protest 
against this was made, but the prac- 
tice was not changed. Large quantities 
of flour outside of the IWA were 
purchased by Hong Kong, as well as 
by Formosa, Japan and some of the 
other Oriental countries, but we were 
unable to compete with flour milled 
from Canadian Class 2 wheat. 


Philippine Difficulties 


Recognizing the fact that we would 
continue to lose further business in 
the Philippine Islands unless some- 
thing was done about it, the Pacific 
Coast group agreed jointly to send 
a representative to the Philippine 
Islands to endeavor to work out some 
of the difficulties which we were ex- 
periencing. Victor Smith of General 
Mills was prevailed upon to take on 
this task. He spent three months 
there and during that time was in 
constant touch with Philippine gov- 
ernment officials. 

One of our major problems there 
was that for the last three years 
the Philippines had used about 700,- 
000 50-lb. bags of flour per month, 
while their quota under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement was only 
500,000 bags per month, which would 
make it necessary for them to pur- 
chase the difference of about 2,500,000 
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bags per year outside of the wheat 
agreement, and with Canadian Class 
2 wheat selling at such low prices 
there would be no alternative except 
to buy Canadian flour after the 
wheat agreement quota was exhaust- 
ed. Considerable time was spent in an 
effort to get them to request an in- 
creased allocation, and a recent news- 
paper article advised that such a re- 
quest had been made, although we 
have not received official advice that 
this is the case. 

Mr. Smith pointed out to the Phil- 
ippine officials the value of enriched 
flour, and we are glad to say that 
effective May 1 all flour going there 
will be enriched, 

When Mr. Smith went to the Phil- 
ippines, flour purchases were being 
handled by a government agency 
where arbitrary allocations were 
made between Canada and the U.S. 
and to selected importers, both old 
and new, this selection often being 
influenced by the political power of 
the new importer. Flour was pur- 
chased without regard to the Philip- 
pine bakers and at times with little 
or no relationship to the needs of 
the country. This resulted in black 
marketing, limited operations and re- 
duction in the size of the pan de sol, 
which still had the same selling price. 

Mr. Smith spent many days ex- 
plaining these problems and suggest- 
ing methods of correction, and we 
are now informed that a change has 
been made which will permit licenses 
to be issued to the consumer, who 
will determine the quantity he re- 
quires and the type suited for his re- 
quirements. We believe the work 
done was ably handled and will prove 
to be constructive, and wish to ex- 
press at this meeting our apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Smith for accepting the 
assignment and to General Mills for 
making his time available. 

During the period he was over 
there he kept us fully advised of 
developments by letters and cables 
which were all sent out in bulletin 
form to our entire group—16 such 
bulletins being sent out. 


Japanese Mills 

Early in November it was brought 
to the attention of our group that 
our government was buying flour 
from Japanese mills for relief pur- 
poses in Korea, Okinawa and For- 
mosa. This was protested vigorously 
through our congressional delega- 
tions. Whether our protest had any- 
thing to do with it or not, one cargo 
for Okinawa and two cargoes for 
Formosa were later purchased from 
West Coast mills. 

It is our understanding that wheat 
to be ground into flour for the feed- 
ing of the Japanese people is still be- 
ing supplied through government 
channels, but we know that Japan 
has purchased tremendous quantities 
of wheat through commercial chan- 
nels, and we are now endeavoring to 
find out if our government is still 
buying flour from the Japanese mills 
for relief purposes in the countries 
above mentioned, and if we find that 
to be the case then, of course, we will 
have to start all over again through 
our congressmen. 

The Japanese flour mills have been 
rehabilitated so that they now have 
a capacity in excess of prewar—in 
fact, over 850,000 metric tons per 
month. Statistics show that prewar 
they only milled from 60,000 to 80,000 
metric tons per month and about 
a like quantity for the four years im- 
mediately after the war, but during 
1949 and 1950 they have milled in 
excess of 150,000 metric tons per 
month. This is still only 20% of their 
capacity, and here again Canadian 
Class 2 wheat enters the picture. If 
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the Japanese mills can buy cheap 
wheat from the Canadians or from 
other countries at world prices, with 
their cheap labor, their wage rate for 
one month being the same as one of 
our workers receives for one day, 
they are certainly going to be the 
suppliers for all of the Orient. 


Correction Necessary 

As long as we are going to have 
support prices in excess of world 
wheat markets we are going to be 
faced with this problem, which unless 
recognized and corrected, either by 
subsidy or the sale of wheat to millers 
by the government at world levels, 
will cause the complete loss of mar- 
kets to us and wipe out all the past 
efforts in establishing our brands in 
foreign markets. 

We, on the Pacific Coast, have 
been fighting this battle now for 
over two years. Three briefs have 
been filed with the Department of 
Agriculture and we have presented 


oral arguments with Department of 
Agriculture officials from the Sec- 
retary down the line, and it is our 
opinion that at this meeting proper 
resolutions should be passed request- 
ing the stopping of the appeasement 
and holding the umbrella over our 
neighbors to the north which allows 
them to go merrily on their way 
capturing our very important markets 
without competition. 

Two trips have been made to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in connection with the 
aid-to-India program, and it is hoped 
that if this program is approved, at 
least some percentage will go forward 
in the form of flour. 

It has been a pleaasure to serve as 
chairman for the Pacific area for the 
past year, and I want to thank all 
of the Pacific Coast members for 
their cooperation in furnishing in- 
formation, which has been passed 
along in bulletin form to our entire 
group. 





Aid to India Expected to Include 
Limited “Test’’ Shipments of Flour 


WASHINGTON— Although the con- 
gressional roadblock on the Indian 
aid bill appears to be broken, with 
final approval by Congress expected 
this week, hope for any consequential 
flour exports are slim. 

The chief reason for this pessimistic 
view of possible flour exports to In- 
dia is the record success of bulk grain 
exports in the past few months. Earli- 
er it was believed that port conges- 
tion would make it necessary to pro- 
vide a large share of the Indian relief 
in the form of flour, which would per- 
mit use of secondary port facilities. 

Also, government officials have 
some doubts about the ability of the 
Indian distributive system to handle 
flour without loss from spoilage. 

Discussion with government offi- 
cials in the several agencies which 
would be directly concerned with the 
Indian aid program indicate that 
wheat flour or atta exports may not 
exceed 10,000 to 25,000 tons of the 
million tons of grain expected to be 
provided under the program. (Atta 
is coarsely ground wheat.) 


Vote on Bill Due 


The aid legislation is expected to 
come to a final vote in the House this 
week. Present plans call for approval 
of the use of $190 million in Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds. 
Half of this would be made available 
in the balance of this calendar year 
to pay for the export of 1 million 
tons of wheat and grain sorghums. 
Government officials estimate that 
approximately 60% of this quantity 
will be in the form of wheat and the 
balance in sorghums. 

While final plans have not been 
drawn, officials see a program shap- 
ing up in this manner. An effort will 
be made to export the first million 
tons at the rate of 250,000 tons 
monthly for the period of four 
months. 

There is a strong willingness on 
the part of the government agencies 
involved to include flour or atta in 
the program. This cooperative atti- 
tude may be found in excerpts from 
a letter of the ECA administrator, 
William C. Foster, to Sen. Warren 
G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) April 24, 
1951. 


Responding to a communication 
from Mr. Magnuson Mr. Foster ex- 
pressed the opinion that “as much as 


20,000 to 30,000 tons of flour or atta 
a month could be shipped, but if spoil- 
age proves to be excessive shipments 
of flour or atta would need to be cur- 
tailed.” 

Sen. Magnuson had appealed to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
anc to the ECA administrator to use 
idle Pacific northwestern milling fa- 
cilities as a means whereby the ex- 
port movement through congested 
port terminals could be relieved. 

However, since the exchange . of 
correspondence the extent of the suc- 
cess of the bulk grain export move- 
ment has been more clearly seen, 
thereby removing some of the urgency 
of shipping wheat as flour to India. 


.It is now seen that at the outset of 


the Indian program, trial shipments 
of flour or atta will not run as high 
as Mr. Foster estimated. The figure 
Mr. Foster used may be seen as a 
potential maximum limit and not 
necessarily a firm commitment. 

It is admitted that if flour export- 
ers can convince government officials 
of the ability of the Indians to handle 
larger amounts of wheat flour or atta 
when the program starts some addi- 
tional quantities could be included in 
the original shipments. 


———“BREAO |@ THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


J. L. Locke Urges 
Bigger Flour Share 
in Indian Aid 


SEATTLE — Food aid to India, 
when approved by Congress, should 
include more flour than now contem- 
plated by government officials, John 
L. Locke, president of Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., declared this week. 

At least three cargoes should be in- 
cluded in the original aid shipments, 
Mr. Locke said, rather than the 10,- 
000 tons considered as a minimum 
“test” quantity by the government. 
(See story on this page.) 

Shipment of only 10,000 tons would 
reduce total deliveries during the 
most critical famine period in India, 
he said. On the basis of experience 
with whole wheat flour in tropical 
countries, Mr. Locke said he was 
confident any flour shipped there 
would be in satisfactory condition on 
arrival. 
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ROMAINE W. GOODELL 
DIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Retired Commander-Larabee Head 
Was Active in MNF Affairs; 
Named Honorary Member 


MINNEAPOLIS — Romaine W. 
Goodell, former president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, died here May 21. He served 
14 years on the board of directors 
of the Millers National Federation, 
was a member of its executive com- 
mittee and for five years was chair- 
man of its crop improvement com- 





Romaine W. Goodell 


mittee. He also served as president of 
the Northwest Spring Wheat Millers 
Club. 

Mr. Goodell was born in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 22, 1882. He 
earned his LL.B. degree from the 
Minnesota College of Law and en- 
tered business with the Chicago & 
Great Western Railroad as a clerk. 
He served successively as traveling 
freight agent, division freight agent 
and general agent at Minneapolis. In 
1918 he became attorney for Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Mill Co., forerunner 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, and 
when the latter firm was organized 
in 1922 he became its vice president. 

Mr. Goodell joined Commander- 
Larabee as executive vice president 
in 1930 and served as president from 
1942 until his retirement in 1947. In 
1943 he was named to the board of 
directors of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 

He was a member of the board of 
trustees for Shattuck Military Acad- 
emy, Faribault, Minn., from which he 
was graduated, the Minneapolis Club 
and Minikahda Club. Only last week 
he was elected to honorary member- 
ship in the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

Survivors include his widow; a 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas Caswell, and 
three grandchildren, Wayzata, Minn. 

Funeral services will be held at 
1:30 p.m. May 24 at Lakewood Cha- 
pel, Minneapolis. 


——SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL BRANSON PROMOTED 
BY COMMANDER-LARABEE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ear! E. Branson 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., formula feed division. 
Headquarters are located in Kansas 
City. The promotion was announced 
May 22 by Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of the company, in Minneapolis. 
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SLIGHTLY AS PRICES DIP 
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FLOUR BUSINESS UP ONLY 


Two-Day Sales Best in Several Weeks, But Trade Con- 
tinues Slow During Most of Period; Few Lots 
Sold to Latin America 


Except for a mild flurry of business 
at midweek resulting from a few 
bakers taking advantage of prompt- 
shipment discounts, sales of flour 
last week remained in the same slow 
groove of the previous week. Easiness 
in the wheat market in general tend- 
ed to discourage buyers from making 
forward commitments, particularly in 
view of the higher prices asked for 
June and July shipment. The out- 
standing business of the week was 
the sale of hard winters to a national 
chain baking concern. Family flour 
business continued slow. A few lots 
of flour were sold for export to Latin 
America, and Jamaica was scheduled 
to buy 1% ash flour May 25. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
GOOD FOR TWO DAYS 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
44% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 31% the previous week and 40% 
a year ago. The improvement result- 
ed from a concentrated amount of 
nearby bakery flour business May 
16-17 when prices dropped 10¢ sack 
on the basis of a lower wheat mar- 
ket and temporary strength in the 
millfeed market. A national chain 
bought 100,000 sacks for immediate 
and June shipment, and another took 
20,000 sacks and smaller-sized orders 
increased. In all, the two-day business 
was the best in more than a month. 
Shipping directions were fair to good, 
with the backlog of orders sufficient 
to carry production until new crop 
milling begins. About 12% of the 
week’s business was for export or the 
Army Quartermaster. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
UP ONLY SLIGHTLY 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 38% of capacity, compared with 
31% the previous week and 46% a 
year ago. The moderate increase in 
business resulted mainly from ‘some 
bakers taking advantage of discounts 
offered for nearby shipment, mainly 
in small lots. Most spring wheat 
flour buyers have at least a fair 
amount purchased for forward deliv- 
ery. and directions to ship continue 
to lag. Easiness in the wheat mar- 
ket generally tended to discourage 
forward buying. Family flour business 
was slow to fair. Production at Min- 
neapolis averaged 83% of capacity. 
compared with 84% the previous 
week. 


EASTERN BUYING 
REMAINS CAUTIOUS 


Cautious buying continued at New 
York, and indications are that this 
policy will be followed in the imme- 
diate future as most bakers and job- 
bers are in a good supply position to 
wait for prices they consider attrac- 
tive. One chain purchased a 15-day 
supply last week. Operations at Buf- 
falo remained slow as a boxcar short- 
age and lack of new business con- 
tinued. Demand from bakers was 
mostly of the replacement type. There 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 37. 


were no reports of inquiries for size- 
able amounts. 

Despite lower prices, demand was 
the lightest in several months at Bos- 
ton. Most buyers adhered to their 
policy of buying only for nearby 
needs. Philadelphia bakers took only 
small lots needed to stay in produc- 
tion, with the larger bakeries well 
supplied with contracts. Shipping di- 
rections have improved slightly, re- 
flecting some improvement in retail 
sales of baked goods. Business was 
limited at Pittsburgh. Buying was 
largely in moderate amounts for fill- 
in purposes. Family flour sales were 
fairly good. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SALES UP SLIGHTLY 


Reports on flour business in the 
Chicago area varied, but the total of 
new sales probably represented some 
gain over the previous week. Some 
mills said that the prolonged slow 
spell continued, while others report- 
ed good bookings, with some bakers 
covering for as much as 120 days. 

Soft wheat flour sales were con- 
fined to scattered lots, with a few 
sales of fair size. Most orders were 
for shipment within 30 days. Sales 
ranged below 50% of capacity. 

Mills at St. Louis reported dull 
sales and fair shipping directions. 
Elsewhere in the area sales also 
were sluggish and confined to fill-in 
orders to take care of buyers’ needs 
for 30 days. Clears are held firm de- 
spite the lack of export demand. 


PACIFIC N. W. TRADE 
REMAINS QUIET 


Flour business at Portland was 
very quiet, as wheat weakness kept 
most buyers out of the market. The 
larger buyers are waiting for new 
crop quotations; meanwhile, trade 
activity is confined largely to deliv- 
eries on old contracts. Small amounts 


of soft wheat flour were sold to the 
Philippines. Flour business at Seattle 
remained dull, with very little buy- 
ing interest shown. Mills were oper- 
ating at a greatly curtailed rate be- 
cause export business has dried up 
and domestic business is slow. 


MODERATE SALES 
REPORTED IN SOUTH 


While there was little interest in 
booking beyond May shipment, the 
southern trade took advantage of 
some sharp discounts on flour for 
nearby delivery. In New Orleans 
business was confined largely to hard 
winters with the advance in northern 
spring wheat flour discouraging sales. 
Sales of soft wheat flour were slow, 
with cracker and cookie bakers buy- 
ing only limited quantities for re- 
placement and the balance of May 
needs. 


SLOWER DEMAND 
NOTED IN CANADA 


Slower export demand was noted 
in eastern Canada, although a little 
business was transacted with Trini- 
dad, Barbados and British Guiana. 
Millers still are disappointed with 
the quality of wheat delivered from 
western Canada, and some complaints 
from bakers have been received. Mills 
say, however, that they are com- 
pelled to grind the mix provided for 
them from the point of shipment. 
Mills in western Canada continued 
to operate close to capacity. Do- 
mestic trade was reported fairly 
good. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller was 66,- 
684 sacks less in the week ending 
May 19 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the US. 
made 3.016,444 sacks compared with 
3.083.128 in the previous week and 
3,070,765 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3.020.641 and three years 
ago 3,755.327 sacks. There was an 
increase of 19,000 sacks in Buffalo 
while all other sections showed de- 
creases: Northwest, 23.000; South- 
west, 26,000; Central and Southeast, 
26,000 and North Pacific Coast, 
67,000. 





Scattered Semolina Sales Made; 
Wheat Easiness Dampens Interest 


Buying of semolina and durum 
granulars continued in a routine pat- 
tern last week, with some macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers purchasing 
scattered amounts to extend their 
forward commitments slightly or fill- 
in on nearby needs. 

Easiness in the wheat market has 
curbed any inclination manufacturers 
may have had to build up their for- 
ward contracts to any great extent, 
particularly in view of usual seasonal 
developments. 

Eastern trade sources say that new 
business in macaroni and noodles was 
limited, with grocers and wholesal- 
ers well-stocked and buying only in 
small lots to fill nearby requirements. 
The industry is still working on new 
ceiling regulations. 

Planting of durum wheat is now 
complete, aided by exceptionally fa- 
vorable weather. Some reports indi- 
cate that acreage may be as large 
as last year—contrary to earlier esti- 
mates—because of the ideal planting 
weather. However, these reports are 
not backed up by actual figures, and 


it will be some time before accurate 
acreage estimates will be available. 
Premiums on fancy milling quality 
durum remained at 8¢ over the July 
future early this week. Standard 
semolina was quoted May 21 at $5.70 
@5.80 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Operations dropped back to 76% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 91% the previous week. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 19, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.414% @2.434% 
Choice 2 Amber er better . 2.24% @2.39\% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.164% @ \% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.16% @ A 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.11% @2.284 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
May 13-18 9 169,500 128,806 76 
Previous week. 12 192,000 *175,255 91 
Year ago 12 213,000 158,502 74 
Crop year 
production 
8,837,468 
8,387,718 


July 1, 1950-May 18, 1951 
July 1, 1949-May 19, 195¢ 
*Revised 
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MILLFEEDS RALLY, 
TURN EASY AGAIN 


ce 
Price Increases Fail to Hold; Soft 
Eastern Market Depresses 
Midwest Prices 


Millfeed markets, after a brief pe- 
riod of strength, returned to a down- 
ward course early this week, and 
prices are $1@1.50 below the levels 
of a week ago. Weakness in eastern 
markets, due in part to pressure of 
Canadian offerings, is reflected in 
midwestern markets. 

Feed ingredient prices in general 
are softer. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration last week re- 
ported a 3.5-point drop in the feed- 
stuffs index to 241.8 and a 4-point 
decline in the feed grain index to 
246.7. 

Fairly steady sales of formula feed 
were reported by manufacturers in 
the Southwest last week. Business 
was not at the high pitch of four to 
six weeks ago but was better than 
the soft spot which was encountered 
around the first of May. Some feed 
millers commented that May busi- 
ness to date was not up to the par 
set by April but that there is a 
chance to regain considerable volume 
during the last half of May. 

The peak of the chick starter busi- 
ness has passed for most mills. In 
summing up the season, they indi- 
cate a volume of starter business 
which reached close to their expecta- 
tions. 

Broiler chick sales have been ex- 
ceptionally good for hatcheries, and 
in turn the broiler feed business has 
held in good proportions. 

Hog feed business was good, and 
dairy feed sales were considered bet- 
ter than expected because of the con- 
tinuation of some sales in spite of 
good pasture conditions. Feed deal- 
ers were not stocking up heavily on 
feed but were holding inventories to 
an average level. 

Formula feed business was notice- 
ably slower for some Northwest man- 
ufacturers last week, although buy- 
ing generally held to a satisfactory 
volume. Declining ingredient markets 
apparently have caused some back- 
ing away by dealers. Formula feed 
price lists were reduced $2@3 ton 
in the past week. 

Poultry feed and hog feed con- 
tinue to comprise the bulk of the vol- 
ume, with dairy feed sales still in a 
slump. Demand for turkey feeds and 
chick mashes is good for most manu- 
facturers, although some noted a 
dropping off in mash sales, 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,210 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,439 tons 
in the week previous and 45,899 tons 
in’ the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,250,966 tons a compared with 
2,256,781 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD DECLARES DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. recently declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% a share on the outstanding 
514% cumulative preferred stock and 
a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company. Both dividends are pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record 
June 16, 1951. 
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Wheat prices continue easy, and fu- 
tures markets- reached the lowest 
point in months early this week. 
Trading was listless, with few new 
factors entering the picture to stir 
trade. Apparently many long invest- 
ors became discouraged with develop- 
ments and sold out their interests, 
which further depressed values. While 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced quotas for export during 
July, no new sales were reported 
against these allocations. In general, 
further export business appears to be 
held back for renewal of the subsidy 
program in June. Cash wheat mar- 
ketings dropped off, and premiums 
were mostly steady. Futures prices 
declined 3% @5¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 21 were: Chicago—May $2.34, 
July $2.36% @2.37, September $2.37% 
@2.39%, December $2.43% @2.43%, 
March $2.44%; Minneapolis —- May 
$2.33, July $2.34% @234%, Septem- 
ber $2.34%; Kansas City — May 
$2.315% @2.31%, July $2.31% @2.31%, 
September $2.3314, December $2.35%. 


Stocks Larger 


The abundance of supplies was 
highlighted by release of government 
figures on May 1 stocks showing sup- 
plies of wheat remaining on that 
date for milling, export and carry- 
over at about 540 million bushels, 
about 9 million bushels more than 
on May 1 a year ago. Marketings of 
wheat fell off materially last week, 
but arrivals at terminal markets to- 
taled nearly 13 million bushels. This 
included considerable quantities of 
government-owned wheat moving to 
seaboard for export. 

Grain scheduled for export during 
July as announced by the USDA in- 
cludes about 37 million bushels of 
wheat, with about 16% programmed 
for India. Action on the Indian aid 
program is still pending, with a final 
vote expected this week in Con- 
gress. Government sources indicate 
that probably only half of the 2 mil- 
lion tons asked in the bill will move 
this calendar year. Most of the wheat 
scheduled for July shipment already 
has been contracted for or will be 
supplied from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks 

Weather was ideal for spring wheat 
seeding, and the work is al] but com- 
pleted in the Northwest. Winter 
wheat prospects were improved by 
additional moisture last week. 


Receipts Decline 


Movement of wheat to spring 
wheat terminal markets declined 
somewhat, with 2,174 cars received 
at Minneapolis and 2,561 at Duluth. 
General demand, however, was not 
particularly aggressive and premiums 
were barely steady to some weaker 
despite the smaller offerings. De- 
mand from elevator buyers for or- 
dinary qualities lessened. Mill de- 
mand was centered principally on 
13 to 14% protein lots and a further 
downward adjustment in premiums 
took place on the high protein quali- 
ties. At the close of the week ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat, including 12% protein, was 
quoted at 1¢ under to 2¢ over the 
Minneapolis July wheat price; 13% 
protein 1@3¢ over; 14% protein 3@ 
5¢ over, 15% protein 15@18¢ over 
and 16% protein 29@33¢ over. The 
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Wheat Hits Lowest Point 
in Several Months 


Long Liquidation Follows Period of Extended 
Easiness; Crop Prospects Improve 


average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.16% 
and durum 11.49%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 19: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. $2.35% @2 
12.00% Protein .. ni 
13.00% Protein .. 
14.00% Protein . 


16.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein ...... 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
2¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 


Prices Turn Easier 


The trend in wheat prices was 
lower at Kansas City last week. Cash 
buyers entered the market only 
where necessary, and the smaller 
receipts during the week were suffi- 
cient to supply the needs of the trade. 
Mills purchased about 50% of the of- 
ferings, but the buying created no 
more strength than to add only %¢ 
to premiums across the protein scale. 
The advance was made May 17, or- 
dinary No, 1 dark and hard winter 
wheat through 12.50% protein going 
up to 1%¢ over July. 

Premiums for 13% protein went to 
1% @2¢ over and 14% protein 3@4¢ 
over. This level was held through 
May 21. Considerable liquidation in 
the pit caused the basic July future 
to drop from a high of $2.37% May 
16 to close at $2.315, May 21. Thus 
actual cash wheat values dropped 
4@5¢ during the period. Receipts 
dipped to 1,114 cars last week, com- 
paref with 1,700 in the preceding 
week and 718 cars a year ago. Fur- 
ther reduction in receipts was pre- 
dicted for this week and the remain- 
der of the crop year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 19, protein con- 
tent considered: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 





1¢ to 






No, 2 Dark and Hard 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 

No. 4 Dark and Hard. 4. 2.29 

Os 3B TOG wi oc caesa's 2.3 

No. 2 Red 2. 

No. 3 Red 2 

No. 4 Red . 2.31@2.38% 


Pacific Market Quiet 


Wheat markets developed a dis- 
tinct easiness in the Pacific North- 
west last week, with soft white 
wheat selling around $2.28@2.29 bu. 
towards the end of the week. Buyers 
were not pressing as they have few 
places to go with the wheat. Mill re- 
quirements were very limited and ex- 
porters do not need it at the mo- 
ment. Anything bought is in small 
quantities and for fill-in cargoes. Ex- 
porters cannot do business without 
permits, although at one time during 
the week two cargoes were reported 
in the making. 

Exporters are busy taking care 
of their May and June sales and not 
too greatly interested in buying any 
more wheat. The government took 
over 13,500,000 bu. of loan wheat in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho in 
warehouses and another 2 million 
bushels on farms, according to offi- 
cial reports. This is slightly larger 
than the trade had anticipated. 

Weather conditions are ideal for 
both spring and winter wheat crops. 
Earlier rains have been followed by 
warm, growing weather. 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


- * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


May 13-18, 
1 


*Previous May 14-19, 


May 15-20, May 16-21, 
1949 194 











951 week 1950 8 
ich nn MEETS PITT ee 642,689 666,067 707,898 618,815 814,939 
se er bain nn ME LOR EN 1,184,935 1,210,911 1,150,475 1,125,889 1,606,597 
PNG iss os den dcheaseenbs.d6 bane 440,493 421,772 465,017 473,674 478,393 
Central and Southeast ....... 484,876 511,230 485,750 §22,411 596,164 
North Pacific Coast 263,451 273,148 261,625 279,852 359,244 
Weeee «603.0 dn adinn be 8s doen - 3,016,444 3,083,128 3,070,765 3,020,641 3,756,327 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 75 72 70 
*Revised. 
Pp year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, 1 to———. 
May 13-18. Previous May 14-19, May 15-20, May 16-21, May 18, May 19, 
1951 week 1960 1949 194 1961 1950 
Northwest ...... 77 80 81 71 4 33,028,420 31,960,816 
South west = 88 85 82 97 59,145,509 56,181,095 
Butiale ..ccsises 96 92 92 o4 95 21,565,423 24,235,770 
Central and 8. E. 72 76 75 80 92 24,353,293 24,042,643 
No. Pacific Coast 73 75 $1 86 113 13,627,056 11,234,795 
Totals pace (ae 83 84 82 103 161,719,701 147,675,119 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day =— —_— 4 ows 
capacity output tivity pacity outpu y 
May 13-18 ...... pry peor s3 May 13-18 ...... 340,600 296,475 87 
Previous week .. 282,500  *236,529 34 Previous week .. 340,000 288,064 +4 
Wear ago ....+.. 317.800 250,463 79 Year ago ....... 40,600 322,056 95 
Two years ago .. 315,800 197,961 63 Two years ago .. 340,600 274,550 se 
Five-year average .............+.> 81 | eg ting QVOTERS oo saree secnsccas = 
Ten-year average ...........-6-++: 73 ON-FORF BVOTAGS «. +--+ +--+ +e rere 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 13-18 ...... 652,260 407,876 74 
Previous week .. 552,250 *°%429,538 78 
Year ago ....... 552,000 457,435 83 
Two years ago .. 555,500 420,854 76 
Five-year A@V@TAGO .....cccceeeeees 72 
Ten-year @VeTAZE .......cccccccese 73 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 13-18 ...... 230,000 158,451 69 
Previous week .. 230,000 *160,255 70 
Year ago ....... 202,500 173,357 86 
Two years ago .. 202,500 190,960 94 
Five-year G@V@TAZO ........-0eee0ee 86 
Ten-year average ....... 80 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 13-18 ...... 133,000 105,000 79 
Previous week .. 133,000 112,893 85 
Year ago ....... 122,000 88,268 72 
Two years ago .. 122,000 88,892 73 
Five-year average ..........cse00% 88 
Ten-year SVOTOBO ..... 6... cecccces 76 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 13-18 .....1,019,250 888,460 87 
Previous week . .1,019,250 920,847 90 
Year ago ....... 1,016,750 $28,420 81 
Two years ago . .1,017,000 851,339 84 
Five-year average ...........+.0+. 86 


Ten-year average ...... . cess 84 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky. North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = tivity 
May 13-18 ...... 671,400 484,876 72 
Previous week .. 671,400 511,230 76 
Year ago ....... 650,095 485,760 76 
Two years ago .. 650,805 22,411 80 
Five-year average ..........-ese% 72 
Ten-year average ........... : 68 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
apacity output tivity 
May 138-18 ...... 459,500 440,49 9 
Previous week .. 459,500 421,772 92 
Year ago ....... 505,000 465,017 92 
Two years ago .. 503,600 473,674 94 
Five-year average ..............:+. 89 
Ten-year average . apes 78 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-——Southwest*°——, -——Northwest*—. -——Buffalot—. 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
1 


Production to date production to date production to date 
12,6 632,196 7,559 


May 13-18 «++ 23,995 1,197,427 56 2 421,343 44,210 2,250,966 
Previous week .%24,£21 $12,821 $8,097 145,439 

Two weeks ago. 24,436 12,437 8,327 45,200 

1950 .... -++. 23,297 1,137,664 13,518 630,959 9,084 488,158 45,899 2,256,78) 
1949 -. 22,799 1,325,510 12,270 654,737 9,090 478,522 44,159 2,458,769 
1948 . 30,509 1,402,815 15,318 776,131 9,261 462,204 55,088 2,641,150 
1047 ~.. . -. 28,360 1,315,125 16,380 808,305 10,353 460,138 55,083 2,583,568 
Five-yr. average 25,790 1,275,708 14,028 700,466 9,069 462,073 48,887 2,438,247 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


tAll mills. tRevised 





DEFENSE RESTS IN TRIAL 
OF 6 CANADIAN BAKERIES 


WINNIPEG—Six western Canada 
baking firms, charged with conspiracy 
to prevent or reduce competition in 
the baking industry in western Can- 
ada from 1933 to 1950, rested their 
case here following testimony of Don- 
ald Gordon, chairman of the wartime 
prices board. 


Mr. Gordon, appearing for the de- 
fense, stated that persons conform- 
ing with the policy of the prices and 
trade board had been assured that , 
they would not be liable for prosecu- 
tion for combines and agreements 
made in the interests of national 
defense. 


The trial was adjourned to May 28. 
Final arguments will get under way 
at that time. 

The bakeries involved in the action 
are McGavin’s, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver; Canada Bakeries, 
Ltd., Calgary; Weston Bread & Cake 
(Canada), Ltd., Winnipeg, and the 
Edmonton City Baking Co., a Weston 
subsidiary. 


——“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


April May May May 





27 ‘4 11 18 
Five mills ... 20,432 23,642 29,556 *26,646 


*Four milis. 
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Baking Industry Costs Up, Profit Down 





SENATE GROUP FINDS BAKERS’ 
NET PROFIT STABLE AT 3 TO 4% 


Baked Foods Costs Increased by Rising Labor, Distribu- 
tion Costs, Not Farm Products Prices—In¢gredients 
Take Smaller Slice of Sales Dollar 


WASHINGTON — A_ downward 
trend of baking industry profits in 
the face of rising labor and distribu- 
tion costs is disclosed in a report of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) 
attributed the rising costs of bread 
to pyramiding labor and distribution 
costs rather than increased prices 
paid for farm products used in baked 
goods. The stability of baking indus- 
try profits on capital invested since 
the end of World War II was also 
disclosed in the committee’s report 
on operating costs and profits in the 
baking industry, released last week. 

The analysis appears to negate 
earlier reports that the Senate sub- 
committee investigating the use of 
agricultural commodities used in 
foods (the Gillette committee) was 
preparing to blast the baking indus- 
try for excessive profits. 

The government study, covering the 
period from 1945 to the first quar- 
ter of 1951, is based on reports from 
four large companies, and is sup- 
ported in some instances by reports 
from five more companies for the 
same period. It indicates that al- 
though gross sales have mounted 
nearly one fourth, manufacturing, la- 
bor and packaging costs are also up. 

The analysis confirms trade state- 


Table 1—Selected Costs and Profits in 


— 
Manufac- 
turing 
labor 
Percent 


Distri 


Ingredients bution 


37.4 
36.9 


*Summary of 4 large representative bakeries submitting comparable 


each of the items listed. 


——_———-Cost as a Percentage of Gross Sales 


ments that the profit curve in the 
baking industry is sagging. For these 
companies, in 1950, profit on invest- 
ed capital was 9.3% compared with 
5.6% in 1945. However, peak profits 
such as the 13.1% top recorded in 
1946 and 1948 are thought to be 
unattainable. 

For the first quarter of 1951, the 
profit trend, after taxes, is still down- 
ward. 

The rise in distribution costs has 
not been checked on the basis of the 
first quarterly report of these com- 
panies for 1951 where another hike 
is reported. Distribution costs as a 
percentage of gross sales have been 
steadily climbing since a low point 
of 22.2% in 1946 to 26.6% in the 
first quarter of 1951. 

This trend supports recent baking 
industry contentions that any price 
ceiling order which might be issued 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
would have to take into considera- 
tion this distribution cost increase. 
At the time the OPS was planning 
to issue its general manufacturers’ 
order, it was urged in some quar- 
ters that the baking industry should 
ask for coverage by that document, 
since it was a short-cut to relief 
from squeezes under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation freeze. 


Producing Bakery Products, 1945-1950* 


Profits 
per $100 
invested 
capital 
Percent 


Adminis Profits 
tration Before After 
costs taxes taxes 
Percent Percent Percent 
€ 5.4 2.4 


2.1 
2.4 
2.4 


0 
7.4 
5.9 
6.4 
2.4 6.5 
information on 


ne 


Table 2—Ingredient, manufacturing labor and packaging materials costs in producing 
bakery products 1946-50* 


on Ratio to Sales——— 
Total 
ingredient 
cost cost 
Percent 
42.8 13.6 2 
45.9 
42.4 
39.0 
38.5 15.1 3.4 
*Summary of 9 representative bakeries submitting 


Gross 
Sales 
$ Thousands 


of the items listed. 


Manufacturing 

labor Sum of 
3 items 
Percent 


Packaging 
materials 
Percent Percent 
aor en 
13.1 2.8 8 
13.6 3.1 1 
14.7 3.3 57.0 
5 7.0 


61 
59 
67 
5 


comparable information on each 
Per pound 
of product 
Increase in cost 1.1¢ 
Increase in cost of all ingredients 1.9¢ 
Increase in cost of manufacturing labor he 
Increase in cost of all labor 

Increase in cost of distribution 


of flour 


mm 


Table 3—Cost of Major Items per Po 


All 
Flour 
(cents) 
1.8 


Year 


Se wisrt 


£2 no BS be oo be 


. lst quarter 


1950 ..... paren 

1951, Ist quarter .... 161 150 
*Summary of 6 large representative 

each of the items listed. 


ingredients 
(cents) 


und of Bakery Products 1945-1950* 
Cost per Pound Product 
Manufacturing Total 
labor 
(cents) 


Total 
Distribution 


l 
1945100 


bakeries s 
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Since the general manufacturers’ 
order made no provision for relief 
on advancing distribution costs, the 
Baking Industry Advisory Committee 
feared this order might be a trap 
which would delay issuance of a 
specific ceiling order for the baking 
industry, where general relief for 
all squeeze situations could be pro- 
vided. 

Coming at this time, the Senate 
committee study may assist the bak- 
ers’ advisory committee in convinc- 
ing OPS of the legitimacy of the 
claims it has been making. 

The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee puts considerable emphasis on the 
fact that the total ingredient cost 
of bakery products has been declin- 
ing from the high point of 44.6% 
in 1947 to a new recent low of 36.9% 
of gross sales in the first quarter 
of 1951. 

In this analysis of profit condi- 
tions in the baking industry, the 
report discloses that the cost of in- 
gredients a pound of bakery prod- 
ucts is now higher than in 1945 but 
below the peaks of 1947-48. For ex- 
ample, flour prices a pound of bak- 
ery goods was shown as 2.9¢ in 1950 
and the first quarter of 1951, as 
compared with a low of 1.8¢ in 1945. 

Likewise for all ingredients used 
in baked goods. For all ingredients 
in 1951's first quarter, these charges 
a pound of product amounted to 5.7¢, 
not quite up to the peak established 
in 1948. While the trend of declin- 
ing cost a pound of bakery goods 
may have been arrested for all in- 
gredients, the flour component of this 
total has been relatively stable to 
slightly lower since 1947-48. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Flour Institute 
Food and Health Chart 
Becoming “Best Seller” 


CHICAGO—The new full-color food 
and health chart “Design for Better 
Living.” published by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, is rapidly moving in- 
to the “best seller” class. 

More than 20,000 of the big 22 by 
36-in. charts have been distributed 
by the institute since they were first 
made available in January, 1951. The 
chart is based on the well-known 
“Basic 7” food groups as recommend- 
ed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It is a teaching aid designed 
to show relation of all foods neces- 
sary for health, including the impor- 
tant part played by enriched bread, 
flour and cereals in the daily diet. 

In an exciting new flower design, 
the seven food groups are presented 


Design for Better Living 


as part of a “pyramid of good 
health.” The chart colorfully illus- 
trates how nutrition relates to the 
broad aspects of good health—rest, 
exercise and hygiene. 

“Design for Better Living” has been 
posted in school lunchrooms, grade, 
junior high and high school class- 
rooms, in public health department 
offices, and other educational outlets, 
including U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture extension offices. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKELL & SMITHS HOST 
AT K. C. GOLF OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—A number of flour 
and feed millers of the Kansas City 
area were guests of the Arkell & 
Smiths Bag Co. at a golf outing at 
the Milburn Country Club May 15. 
Dinner was served in the evening and 
Roy E. Jury, western sales manager 
for the company, acted as toastmas- 
ter. 

Among the bag company officials 
who were present at the affair were 
S. S. Yates, president and chairman 
of the board; S. Y. Carnes, vice presi- 
dent; E. E. Brown, assistant to the 
president, and H. C. Peterson, Jr., 
general sales manager. 

Others from the flour and feed in- 
dustry who attended the dinner were 
W. D. Mohler and Donald Fisher, 
Rodney Milling Co.; Kenneth Conrad 
and Homer Watson, Consumers Co- 
operative; Doyle Patterson, Farm 
Belt Fertilizer Co.; Harold Thomp- 
son, Flour Mills of America, Inc.; 
J. W. Spears, Carl Greer and Rich- 
ard Grove, General Mills, Inc.; Clair 
Allen, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; 
Wally Morrow, International Milling 
Co.; W. J. Grover, Jr., Millstream 
Products Co.; Mel Miller, Nutrena 
Mills; H. T. Schaeffer, Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas; R. W. Drury, 
Arkell & Smiths Bag Co., and others. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS GRAIN MEN 
HEAR DAMAGE TALKS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Some 
100 Kansas farmers, grain men and 
elevator operators heard about grain 
damage by rodents and insects at a 
meeting held here recently by the 
Kansas Quality Wheat Council. 

Conducting the meeting were Cliff 
E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn.; Dell 
Gates, entomologist at Kansas State 
College, and Carl Regnier of the U.S. 
Department of Interior. 

The experts said that in grain con- 
sumed, it costs each farmer $2 a year 
for each rat on his farm. They also 
pointed out that the average loss per 
year per bushel of No. 1 wheat stored 
is 6¢ due to insects. A practical dem- 
onstration of insect and rodent eradi- 
cation in stored areas also was given. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOXCAR ORDER AFFECTS 
EASTERN FLOUR LOADINGS 


BUFFALO—The recent order in- 
structing eastern railroads to forward 
empty boxcars of western ownership 
into the western area is beginning to 
adversely affect the loading of flour 
and feeds in this vicinity. 

Over the May 12 weekend a slight 
backlog was built up for flour load- 
ing, but by midweek this surplus has 
vanished and the mill operations were 
being guided by the supply of empty 
cars. 
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NPA Releases 
Information on 
Materials Plan 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Production Authority has issued basic 
information on the operation of a 
modified Controlled Materials Plan 
(CMP) over steel, copper and alumi- 
num under NPA orders CMP 1 and 3 
which would become operative start- 
ing July 1. 

Simultaneously with the release of 
these two orders, NPA set forth a list 
of products for which the CMP may 
be used to obtain needed supplies of 
the three commodities involved. These 
products are named in a list known 
as the CMP class B list. Included in 
this list is grain milling and flour 
milling machinery. 

For bakers there are only seven 
classes of equipment for which the 
plan will be available. They are 
dough mixers, flour handling machin- 
ery, traveling tray ovens, proof boxes, 
slicing machines and wrapping ma- 
chines. Officials of the bakery section 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said the bakery phase of the list 
is inadequate. 

Reporting Forms 

NPA has provided reporting forms 
for industries named in the class B 
products list to submit their require- 
ments for the products. Until such 
reports are assembled at NPA, it will 
be impossible to determine the avail- 
ability of steel, copper and aluminum 
for other essential civilian products 
not included in the list. 

First to be taken care of under 
CMP will be the direct defense proj- 
ects, the so-called “‘A” products; next, 
the “B” products, including food 
processing machinery. The remainder 
will be made available to take care 
of products not considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be scheduled. 
Manufacturers of these products will 
have to obtain their metals as best 
they can. 
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Each manufacturer of “B” prod- 
ucts will be given specific allocations 
of steel, copper and aluminum by 
NPA every quarter beginning July 
1, 1951. He will be assured of obtain- 
ing this amount to manufacture prod- 
ucts for his customers. This is intend- 
ed to eliminate the scrambling for 
these critical metals by giving each 
producer on the “A” and “B” list a 
“cashier’s check” on the known sup- 
ply, rather than just a hunting lic- 
ense. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERAL BARGE LINE 
RAPPED BY PORT GROUP 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—A resolution 
condemning the continued operation 
of the Federal Barge Line has been 
adopted by the Port Commission of 
the Port of Houston and forwarded 
to Texas congressional representa- 
tives. 

Terming operations of the Federal 
Barge Line a “discrimination against 
some Gulf ports and the Port of 
Houston,” the resolution asks that no 
further funds be voted for its contin- 
uation. ‘ 

The resolution points out that the 
line was originally created to show 
the feasibility of private barge oper- 
ations on the Mississippi River and 
“has accomplished that purpose.’ 

“Private barge lines have indicat- 
ed their ability and willingness to 
expand to carry all barge traffic and 
a continuance of the Federal Barge 
Line is an intrusion into the field of 
private enterprise at a time when 
the federal government should avoid 
such unnecessary and costly experi- 
ments,” the resolution stated. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEVERTON DIET LEAFLET 
WINS AMA ACCEPTANCE 


CHICAGO—The leaflet, Common 
Sense Weight Reduction, based on 
the research of Dr. Ruth M. Lever- 
ton at the University of Nebraska, 
has been granted the Seal of Accept- 
ance by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Assn., the Millers National Federa- 
tion said recently. 
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HERE is careful planning behind 

the quality of IMPERIAL flour .. . 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 
survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ARNOLD 


a Ane 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


A 
KANSAS CITY - - very fine, strong, altogether 


MISSOURI . 
uniform and dependable flour 











MOLE e 
Nour Hubbard “ 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 








CAMPAIGN PLANNERS—The Kansas Wheat Quality Council recently 
launched a series of six district meetings for elevator operators for training 
in the control of stored grain insects and rodents. The first meeting was 
held at Concordia May 14. Additional meetings were held at: Quinter, May 
15; Garden City, May 16; Hutchinson, May 17; Iola, May 21; and Topeka, 
*May 22. Shown in the picture, from left to right, are C. E. Skiver, director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn.; Dr. R. T. Cotton, director of the 
Manhattan, Kansas field laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Norman Whitehair, Kansas 
State College extension service; Herman A. Praeger, chairman of the 
council, and L. L. Longsdorf, extension service information specialist. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











De): coehcerilor 
BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 
Leavenwor th, Kansas 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 


GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


e ELevator B—FREMONT 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
w 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


MINNESOTA | 
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Consumer Survey 





lowa Farm Families’ Flour 


and Mix Purchasing Studied 


DES MOINES—A survey of sub- 
scribers to Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead shows that the av- 
erage amount of flour purchased by 
the farm families covered is 6.04 lb 
a week. This amounts to a yearly 
family average of 314.29 Ib. 

The magazine’s research depart- 
ment conducted the “Flour and Pre- 
pared Baking Mixtures Survey” by 
mail among Iowa farm subscribers. 
A questionnaire was sent to 1,500 sub- 
scribers in December, 1950, and 758 
completed questionnaires were re- 
turned. 

Some 88% of the respondents gave 
both the frequency of purchase and 
the amount of flour usually purchased 
at one time. By figuring an average 
of these answers, the research depart- 
ment found that the average amount 
of flour purchased by these farm 
families is 6.04 lb. a week. With con- 
sumption at this rate on the 208,934 
farms in Iowa (U.S. 1945 census), a 
market for flour on all Iowa farms 
of 65,665,867 lb. a year would be in- 
dicated, the report said. 


Frequency of Purchase 

A wide variety of time intervals 
was given in answer to the question 
on frequency of flour purchases. Here 
are some of the figures: Once a week 
or oftener, about 4%; every two 
weeks, 11.8%; every three weeks, 
45%; once a month, 33.9%; every 
two months, 11.2%; every three 
months, 8.2%. The average frequency 
of purchase indicated by the 670 re- 
spondents answering this question 
was 50.86 days. 

The families surveyed also were 
asked how much flour they ordina- 
rily buy at one time. A number of 
figures were given. These included: 
5 Ib. 9.9%; 10 lb. 19.4%; 25 Ib., 
25.3%; 49 Ib., 5.6%; 50 Ib., 29.5%. The 
average amount of flour purchased 
at one time by the 747 respondents 
answering this question was reported 
at 30.11 Ib. 

One of the survey questions was: 
“Do you buy a different kind of flour 
for cakes and pastries?’’ Of the 750 
answering this question, 45.2% said 
yes, 36.5% checked occasionally, and 
18.3% said no. 

Prepared Mix Use 

The families surveyed also were 
asked: “Do you use any prepared 
flour mixes for baking biscuits, rolls, 
pies, cakes, etc.?” Some 81% of the 
747 answering this question checked 
yes, and 19% checked no. 

Of all the questionnaire respond- 
ents, 61.1% indicated use of pan- 
cake flour, and 54.2% indicated use 
of cake mix. Other percentages were 
as follows: biscuit mix, 24.1%; roll 
mix, 12.4%; pie crust mix, 5.7%; pie 
filler mix, 11.1%; gingerbread mix, 
15.6%; doughnut mix, 0.1%; muffin 
mix, 3.2%. 

The question on frequency of pan- 
cake flour purchases was answered 
by 349 families. Among the answers 
were these: once a week, 13.5%; ev- 
ery two weeks, 20.3%; once a month, 
31.2%; every two months, 6%; every 


three months, 3.2%; every four 
months, 4%; every six months, 4.6%. 

The question on frequency of bis- 
cuit mix purchases was answered by 
111 families. Replies included: every 
two weeks, 8.1%; once a month, 
37.9%; every two months, 15.3%; 
every three months, 9%; every six 
months, 7.2%. 

Forty-five families answered the 
question on frequency of roll mix pur- 
chases. Among the answers were 
these: once a week, 17.8%; every two 
weeks, 13.3%; once a month, 35.6%; 
every two months, 6.7%; every three 
months, 6.7%. 

The question on frequency of pie 
crust mix purchases was answered 
by 20 families. Of these, five said 
they buy the product once a week; 
six, every two weeks; four, once a 
month. 

Fifty-five families answered the 
question on frequency of pie filler mix 
purchases. Answers included: once a 
week, 27.3%; every two weeks, 18.2%; 
once a month, 27.3%; every three 
months, 7.3%. 

Cake Mix 

The question on frequency of cake 
mix purchases was answered by 248 
families. Among the answers were 
these: once a week, 27.4%; every two 
weeks, 19.8%; once a month, 23.8%; 
every two months, 10.1%. 

Fifty-seven families answered the 
question on frequency of gingerbread 
mix purchases. Among the answers 
were these: once a week, 5.2%; every 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
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BASKETFUL OF COOKIES—Called 
a tidy package for ginger cookies and 
other inexpensive bakery products is 
this cardboard “basket” tray over- 
wrapped with Sylvania cellophane. 
The handle of the basket is a card- 
board band slipped over the wrapped 
package. 





two weeks, 10.5%; once a month, 
24.6%; every two months, 15.8%; 
every three months, 8.8%; every six 
months, 8.8%. 
The survey 
data on brand 
various products 


report also included 
preferences for the 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


High Productive 
Capacity of Food 
Industry Shown 


NEW YORK—tThe latest issue of 
“A Line on the Life Line,” a periodic 
publication of Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., has been re- 
leased by Paul S. Willis, president, 
for distribution to 35,000 educators, 
food editors and opinion leaders. 

In an effort to fulfill their respon- 
sibility to the public as business lead- 
ers, said Mr. Willis, the grocery man- 
ufacturers have issued this review of 
the underlying causes of high prices 
and the remedies recommended by 
economists under the title of “Infla- 
tion—Enemy on the Home Front.” 

He said that the obligation of busi- 
ness is clear to provide facts that 
will help dispel some of the confusion 
in the public mind on the question 
of high prices and their cause. A 
better understanding of the prob- 
lem should help the public to take 
action in the fight on inflation, he 
said. 

The review shows both the farm- 
er and the manufacturer to be better 
equipped to do their part in the 
fight against inflation, with greater 
productive capacity than they had 
prior to World War II. In 1950, the 
farmers had 242 times as many trac- 
tors, 4% times as many grain com- 
bines and 5 times as many milking 
machines and mechanical corn pick- 
ers as in 1940. Food production on 
farms for 1950 was 38% above the 
1935-39 average. A recent GMA sur- 
vey is cited to show that grocery 
manufacturers have generally in- 
creased their production facilities, 
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some of them as much as 90% and 
others as much as 200% since 1940. 

These facts are given as evidence 
that the food industry can help to 
stem the tide of inflation with great- 
er production today than in the past. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Friday Favored 


MILWAUKEE — Friday continues 
as the favorite food shopping day 
among families in the greater Mil- 
waukee market, the 1951 Consumer 
Analysis of the market indicates. The 
survey, published by the Milwaukee 
Journal, shows that 51.8% of the 
families in the area buy most of their 
groceries on Friday. This compares 
with 50.5% in 1950, 52.1% in 1949 
and 46.4% in 1948. Some 34.4% of 
the families buy most of their groc- 
eries on Saturday and 13.8% buy 
most Monday through Thursday, ac- 
cording to the 1951 report. 


——“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERIES RANK FIRST 
IN NEWSPAPER SPACE 


NEW YORK—The grocery indus- 
try, as in most past years, ranked 
first in national advertising in news- 
papers in 1950, it was reported by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper’ Publishers 
Assn. at the association’s recent 
meeting. 

National advertisers investment in 
newspaper advertising was reported 
at almost a half billion dollars. And 
of this amount, the grocery industry 
accounted for $123,354,000, up 9.7% 
from the 1949 high mark. Automotive 
advertising, amounting to almost 
$100 million, ranked second. 

Baking products advertising in 
newspapers totaled $15,531,000 in 
1950, compared with $16,591,000 in 
1949. This represents a decline of 
6.4%. Newspaper advertising of ce- 
reals and breakfast foods increased 
32.1% from $6,635,000 in 1949 to $8,- 
762,000 in 1950. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERTAIN WHOLESALERS 

SALT LAKE CITY — Wholesale 
grocers of Utah, southern Idaho and 
southwestern Wyoming were enter- 
tained here by the Utah Food Brokers 
Assn. recently. More than 140 whole- 
salers and brokers attended the ban- 
quet, according to Mr. Thirl Marsh, 
president of the association. Special 
recognition was given to Gerard 
Klomp of Ogden, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
and other food group officials from 
Utah. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NARGUS GETS MEDAL 

CHICAGO—A regional honor med- 
al of the Freedoms Foundation was 
awarded recently to the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers for its 
nationwide “get-out-the-vote” cam- 
paign in 1950. The medal was pre- 
sented to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, Chicago, 
secretary-manager of NARGUS. The 
medal is inscribed, “For outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the American 
way of life.” 


| 





DOUGLAS Helps Mill Operators STOP INFESTATION 
and HIGH FRAGMENT COUNT! 


WERE’S PROOF Sa 


Mr. Daniels Says—“Today with the penalties result- 
ing from insect infestation, it’s almost mandatory for every mill operator . . . 


to attack these profit robbers . . 
aided us materially . 


. Tetraspot and Special Mill Spray have 
.. We plan on continuing to use both products and 


can heartily recommend them to other millers.” 


NOW ...AT LOW COST... YOU TOO, CAN 
RID YOUR PLANT OF ALL INSECTS... with 


LR insect i 


Douglas 2. 


and 


SPECIAL MILL SPRA 
a 





Protect your profits! 
and high fro ment count with hey proved 
2—T t, the new, "_ 


— fumigont that ips control insects 
in your vy Be and feed mills, bokery or food 


Pp ‘ek and Douglas Special Mill 
Bryce fe es ger fetng harm: 
lose Py atom Ay ba no taste, 

stain. Try them in your plant! 





las Chemical and Su 
620 E. 16th Ave., North 
Send me booklet: “How to Handle Grains for More Profits.” 
Send me price sheets. 


cata 
mee Kein "16, Mo. 














400 W. Madison St. 


Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland cnid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nashville 
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New York 


OFFICES 
Peoria Davenport 
Galveston Columbus 
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San Francisco Winnipeg 





MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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ORDER ISSUED FOR IMPORTERS, 
HANDLERS OF IMPORTED GOODS 


Price Regulation Provides Importers With Dollars-and- 
Cents Mark-Up Over Landed Cost—Wholesalers, 
Retailers, Processors Also Covered 


WASHINGTON — Issuance of a 
price regulation covering imported 
goods takes, with certain exceptions, 
most of these commodities out from 
coverage of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation and provides importers 
with their pre-Korean dollars-and- 
cents mark-ups over landed costs. 
The order is Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 31. 

Wholesalers of commodities covered 
set their ceiling prices by using their 
acquisition costs and adding dollars- 
and-cents mark-ups computed on the 
same basis as importers. Retailers 
then set their ceilings by adding per- 
centage rather than dollars-and-cents 
mark-ups to acquisition costs. They 
use a representative quarter rather 
than the whole base period used by 
importers. 

The importer is given as a price 
ceiling on sales to all buyers, ex- 
cept customers, the landed cost of the 
commodity plus his dollars-and-cents 
mark-up in the base period of July 1, 
1949-June 30, 1950. On off-shore pur- 
chases which have not landed the im- 
porter may make sales on estimated 
landed costs, subject to adjustment 
if the estimated landed cost exceeds 
or is less than actual costs. Receipt 
of commissions by foreign sellers in 
excess of those received in the base 
period are banned, and when a com- 
mission is received, a mark-up is 
prohibited without express approval 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Wholesalers, Retailers 

For wholesalers of affected import- 
ed commodities which are sold in vir- 
tually the same form as when im- 
ported, the price ceiling to any buyer 
is the acquisition cost—excepting food 
commodities specifically covered by 
CPR 14—plus the base period dollars- 
and-cents mark-up. 

For retailers other than importer- 
retailers, the ceiling price is the ac- 
quisition cost plus a base period 
mark-up determined as follows: From 
all sales to retail customers during 
a representative quarter of the base 
period, the retailer determines total 
dollar volume of sales and calcu- 
lates the weighted average mark-up 
over acquisition costs. This weighted 
average percentage mark-up is found 


by subtracting total acquisition costs 
from total sales price, thereby deter- 
mining the gross margin. The retail- 
er then divides his gross margin by 
cost acquisition. This result is the 
base period percentage mark-up to 
which the retailer is entitled under 
this regulation. 

Importer-retailers also obtain a 
percentage margin formula for com- 
puting margin over landed costs, ex- 
cept for food commodities. 

In calculating dollars and cents 
margins, the importer, wholesaler or 
processor of imported commodities 
takes the total dollar sales value of 
base period sales of the imported 
commodity. From this is selected a 
sale or sales representing 10% of 
the total sales value of all base pe- 
riod sales. Then the weighted aver- 
age dollars-and-cents mark-up over 
landed costs of a commodity—for an 
importer—is calculated over landed 
costs. For a wholesaler or processor, 
the same formula is used except that 
in place of landed costs, the latter 
classes of operators use acquisition 
costs in determining their dollars-and- 
cents margin. 

Processors 

For processors of imported com- 
modities, actual processing costs are 
added to landed costs. For processors 
who buy from an importer, actual 
processing costs are added to acquisi- 
tion costs provided that if the mark- 
up in dollars-and-cents as described 
above included costs of processing 
only those costs of processing which 
were in excess of processing costs in 
the base period may be added. 

Taxes paid may be added to a ceil- 
ing price if such practice was fol- 
lowed in the base period, and taxes 
assessed after June 30, 1950, may be 
included in a ceiling price if not 
banned by the tax laws. Restrictions 
on multiple handling provide that 
mark-ups may be taken only on sales 
by importers to industrial users, to 
processors, to wholesalers or to re- 
tailers or other sales in normal flow 
of distribution. Sales by wholesalers 
to wholesalers and the like cannot 
obtain the allowed margins without 
specific authorization by OPS, and 
then it is required that a showing be 


made that such a transaction is cus- 
tomary. 

Excluded from coverage of this or- 
der is burlap, for which a specific 
price ceiling order is now awaiting 
issuance by OPS. Flax is also ex- 
cluded among other strategic ma- 
terials. 

Food commodities not covered by 
this order are butter and substitutes, 
cocoa, coffee, eggs; fresh, sour, whole, 
skimmed, condensed, evaporated, 
dried and malted milk; molasses and 
sugar syrup and tea. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS 
CONVENTION PROGRAM SET 


SPOKANE-—A lineup of outstand- 
ing speakers is being arranged for 
the 30th annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn., to be held at the Davenport 
Hotel in Spokane June 15. 

Among those who will address the 
convention are Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., and T. F. Winburn, man- 
ager, the Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Kansas City. Tentatively scheduled 
for talks are Robert Fletcher, Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., and Clyde Kiddle, Commodity 
Credit Corp. An official of the Office 
of Wage Stabilization may be added 
to the program. 

The convention will consist of 
morning and afternoon sessions, a 
luncheon, cocktail hour, banquet and 
dance. 


BREAD '8 THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


CCC LOAN PROGRAM FOR 
CROP DRIERS EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the program under which the 
Commodity Credit Corp. offers loans, 
or guarantees loans made by approved 
lending agencies, to producers for 
purchase of new mobile mechanical 
equipment to dry farm commodities 
has been extended until June 30, 1952 
The original program, initiated in 
October, 1949, was scheduled to ter- 
minate June 30, 1951. 

The program is part of the depart- 
ment’s broad plan to develop more 
adequate on-farm storage facilities. 
It helps producers to participate in 
the department’s price-support opera- 
tions by enabling them to acquire 
equipment to dry storable farm com- 
modities, especially grains, so as to 
make the commodities safe for stor- 
age and thus eligible for CCC loans, 
according to the department. 





CENTRAL STATES MILLERS—The two pictures above 
were taken at the recent joint meeting of Districts % 
and 6 of the Association of Operative Millers, held in 
Indianapolis. The group in the picture on the left in- 
cludes Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Davis, Jonathan Hale & Son, 
Ionia, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scott, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Don E. Rogers, wife of the Central 


States manager of The Northwestern Miller. In the pic- 
ture on the right are: A. G. Howard, Arrow Engineering 
Co., Flint, Mich.; Clyde Davis; Austin T. Drake, Tecumseh, 
Mich., repfesentative of the Entoleter Division of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., and King Doyle, 
president of the King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. The 
pictures were taken by Mr. Rogers. 
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B. F. Beach 
Reelected by 
Dry Milk Group 


CHICAGO—B. F. Beach, Adrian, 
Mich., has been reelected chairman 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., which closed its 26th annual 
meeting April 18 with the largest at- 
tendance of manufacturers on record. 
Some 500 were in attendance, repre- 
senting nearly every state in the 
Union, Canada and Denmark. 

Other officers reelected were Paul 
Young, San Francisco, vice chairman; 
L. E. Metzger, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer, and B. W. Fairbanks, Chi- 
cago, continuing as executive officer. 
The following directors were reelect- 
ed for three-year terms: B. F. Beach; 
E. E. Carlson, Juneau, Wis.; R. M. 
Hadrath, Stillwater, Minn.; H. R. 
Leonard, St. Paul; J. B. Lewis, Le- 
moore, Cal.; Gar Wagner, Flint, 
Mich., and H. S. Wagner, St. Louis. 

In reviewing the current situation, 
Frank Stone, Minneapolis manufac- 
turer and a director of the institute, 
said it is a complete reversal of a 
year ago. For the first two months 
of 1951 production of nonfat dry milk 
sotids is down 35% while sales are 
up 17%. Dry whole milk production 
is up, largely due to armed service 
and overseas needs. 

If the sales of 101 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk reported for Jan- 
uary and February continue at that 
rate for the balance of the year, he 
estimated the total at 606 million 
pounds as compared to an estimated 
production of 634 million pounds. 
Considering the requirements for ex- 
port markets and the armed services, 
Mr. Stone indicated that the industry 
should exert itself through produc- 
tion and warehousing to take care of 
the desirable business it has built. 
The opinion was that very little dry 
milk product would go to the govern- 
ment in 1951 under the agriculture 
Support program. 

Looking ahead, T. G. Stitts, Bos- 
ton, a director, opined that as the 
defense program progresses, a great- 
er demand for dry milks for armed 
forces and foreign uses may be ex- 
pected. He said that at no time in 
the history of the industry had there 
been such a public acceptance of the 
excellent food value of the nonfat 
solids of milk and that the industry 
should strain every effort to keep 
inventories that will take care of the 
trade. 

The meeting closed with the annu- 
al luncheon with Dr. O. A. Geiseman, 
River Forest, Ill., as the featured 
speaker. Past chairman H. R. Leo- 
nard, St. Paul, was presented a 
plaque on which was inscribed: “The 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
presents to Harry R. Leonard this 
testimonial of appreciation for the 
unselfish leadership and wise coun- 
sel he contributed to the dry milk 
industry and this institute, as a mem- 
ber of its executive board from 1927 
and as its chairman from 1947 to 
1950." William A. Gordon, editor of 
the Dairy Record, St. Paul, made 
the presentation. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HAROLD HALL LEAVES 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE 

CHICAGO—Harold Hall, for the 
past six years in charge of marketing 
research for the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, has resigned, 
according to announcement of Dr. 
B. W. Fairbanks, director. 

Prior to joining the American Dry 
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Milk Institute, Inc., in 1945, Mr. Hall 
was in charge of procurement of 
baked rations for the U.S. Quarter- 
master Corps at the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot for the duration of 
World War Il. Before that he was 
for 13 years vice president in charge 
of sales for the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago. 


“BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ a share on 
common stock, payable June 9, 1951, 
to stockholders of record on May 31, 
1951. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-HKeadliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


S JOSEPH CO. ING 
Visuebaae M4 
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Soybean Stocks 


Large Despite 
Record Crush 


WASHINGTON — In spite of a 
record crush, soybean stocks as of 
April 1 were about one sixth larger 
than a year earlier and the largest 
for that date in nine years, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. 

Farm stocks of 46 million bushels 
were slightly larger than a year 
ago, and stocks at interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses at 20 mil- 
lion bushels were exceeded on April 
1 only in 1945. Terminal stocks were 
about normal. 

The largest portion is the 63 
million bushels at processing plants, 
a quantity much larger than any 
other April 1. 

Disappearance from the estimated 
supply of 290 million bushels on Oct. 
1 is indicated at over 148 million 
bushels. However, reports from the 
Bureau of Census indicate about 
139.3 million bushels processed, and 
exports totaled nearly 16 million 
bushels. Thus an unexplained dis- 
crepancy still is apparent in the gov- 
ernment figures, although it is less 
than indicated Jan. 1. 

Stocks of flaxseed in all positions 
April 1 were estimated by BAE at 
26,454,000 bu. This compares with 
31,474,000 bu. a year earlier. Includ- 
ed are farm stocks of 7,066,000 bu., 
11,774,000 bu. at terminals and 7,- 
614,000 at processing plants, interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses. 

Disappearance since January at 
11,790,000 bu. is considerably more 
than any of the past three years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR’S NET INCOME 
INCREASES IN QUARTER 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — Net 
sales of Shellmar Products Corp. for 
the first quarter of 1951 (exclusive of 
foreign subsidiaries) were $12,354,- 
309, an increase of 53% over 1950 
sales for the same period of $8,068,- 
973. 

Net earnings after provision for 
taxes rose to $836,415, as compared 
with $643,075 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1950. Percentagewise, this 
represents an increase of 30% after 
taxes, as compared with doubled earn- 
ings before taxes. 

After provision for dividends on 
preferred stock, earnings in the 1951 
quarter amounted to $1.84 per share 
on 442,430 common shares now out- 
standing. This compares with earn- 
ings of $1.52 per share on the 410,000 
common shares outstanding at the 
close of the first quarter of 1950. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
‘ LIGONIER, IND. 





NORFOLK, VA 
i] 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS | 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Protein 

















Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS —A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY , 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 




















CHICAGO—Henry E. Kuehn, vice 
president and co-manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, gave 
his “Impressions of European Mill- 
ing” in an extemporaneous talk May 
16 at the Millers National Federation 
convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Kuehn made a trip to Europe 
primarily as a vacation, but he also 
visited flour mills and milling mach- 
inery company headquarters in Eu- 
rope. In his talk at the MNF meet- 
ing, he outlined some of the observa- 
tions he made, describing mills and 
their operations. 

Mr. Kuehn said that, after seeing 
how modern mills have been and 
are being built in Europe, he felt that 
the U.S. is confronted with a shrink- 
ing export market for flour. 


Text of Talk 

The text of his talk follows: 

In the first place, I would like to 
make it very clear that I do not pre- 
tend to have an accurate or a truly 
representative picture of the Euro- 
pean milling industry. There are sev- 
eral thousands of mills in Europe 
and I saw only 11 of them. Two of 
them were in Holland, three in Ger- 
many, four in Italy and two in 
France. Some of these mills had been 
completely destroyed during the war 
and have been rebuilt on their origin- 
al sites. They installed the very lat- 
est machinery, and at the same time 
they greatly enlarged their capacity. 

This was also my very first trip to 
Europe, so it is understandable that 
whatever impressions I may have car- 
ried away may naturally not be very 
accurate. However, after seeing some 
of the mills built during the last five 
years, after hearing of the tremen- 
dous milling construction program— 
both accomplished and still under 
way all over Europe, particularly in 
the Scandinavian countries—and aft- 
er traveling in the Central Americas 
and South America, I surely came 
away with the definite opinion that 
the flour export market of the U.S. is 
confronted, if not with a rapid, cer- 
tainly with a gradually shrinking 
market. 

My trip was primarily a vacation. 
All I wanted was the trip across the 
ocean in a big ocean liner to spend 
a week or so in England, a few days 
in Paris and then back home. I had 
already engaged my passage. Robert 
Dodds of the Entoleter Division 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
and U.S. representative for Henry 
Simon, Ltd., happened to be in Min- 
neapolis. Knowing he had made sev- 
eral trips to Europe, I asked for some 
travel tips. 


Visited Machinery Firms 

When he learned I was going to 
England, he urged me to visit the 
headquarters of the Henry Simon 
firm. That idea certainly appealed to 
me so I promptly got in touch with 
Simon and also with Buhler Bros. 
So before sailing, I was fortunate to 
have my itinerary made up, which 
included a visit to the headquarters 
of both these large machinery com- 
panies and the mills in various coun- 
tries. 
As you know, the Henry Simon firm 
and Buhler, outside of the U.S., are 
perhaps the largest builders and de- 
signers of mills and manufacturers of 
milling machinery in the world. They 
have acres and acres of factory build- 
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Impressions of European Milling 


Henry E. Kuehn Outlines His Observations in 
Visits to Flour Mills in Europe 


Henry E. Kuehn 


ings and buildings which house their 
engineering staffs, devoted entirely 
to the planning and layout of mills 
and the construction of machinery. 
They also have research laboratories 
where they are trying to improve all 
existing machinery. They have air 
trunks for measuring the conveying 
material pneumatically. They are also 
developing new scientific laboratory 
equipment for quick methods of test- 
ing the baking qualities of wheat and 
flour. 

I saw one thing in the Henry Si- 
mon engineering department that 
was particularly interesting. It was 
a model mill building. This building 
can be adjusted to be about 6 or 7 
feet high to accommodate any num- 
ber of floors, or for any height be- 
tween the floors, or for any width. 
In a few hours with this model they 
can duplicate to scale the building of 
any mill they are working on, wheth- 
er it is a building already in exis- 
tence or one that the owner is going 
to construct. 


Model Machinery 

Then they have hundreds of exact 
scale model milling machinery, rolls, 
sifters, purifiers, and other milling 
types. Knowing what size mill they 
are working on, they will place these 
rolls on the grinding floor, the puri- 
fiers and sifters, and they can tell ex- 
actly how the machinery is going to 
be placed in the finished mill. 

This saves a lot of engineering 
work because, with the floor heights 
set to the exact scale, they know 
what the pitch of the spouts will be 
and can tell exactly how the mill 
is going to run and whether it is 
practical. The model has no side 
walls, so when they have all this 
machinery in position, they take a 
photograph of it and in a day or two 
ofter they first hear about some mill 
that is intended to be built, they can 
furnish the prospect with a picture of 
what his finished mill will look like. 
Although we have large manufac- 
turers of milling machinery in the 
U.S., the Simon and the Buhler' people 
go far beyond the mere building of 
milling machinery. 

A large part of their personnel and 
facilities is given over to the com- 


plete planning and equipping and in- 
stallation of the flour milling mach- 
inery. Now I can assure you I am 
not subsidized by Simon or Buhler, 
but if any of you are in the market 
for a flour mill any place in the 
world, they will take your order and 
deliver your mill and get it all set 
up ready to run, and be glad to do it. 

The mills I visited varied in size 
from 12 to 1,400 sacks up to the 
Grande Moulins of Paris, which was 
16,000 sacks. I was told that is the 
largest single unit mill in Europe. 
They have two complete floors of 
mills, 137 stands of rolls, two floors 
of sifters. Many of these recently 
built mills also have bulk flour and 
feed storage. 


Magnificent Building 

I also visited the Grande Moulins 
of Nancy. That mill had been burned 
to the ground, the miller told me, the 
day before the Americans came in. 
When they rebuilt it, they certainly 
did put up a magnificent structure. 
It is about nine floors high and has 
much glass brick. At the very top of 
the building there is a huge observa- 
tion tower with windows all around. 
It is high enough so that on clear 
days you can see the foothills of the 
Alps. French villages are painted in 
the landscape around the walls of 
this observation tower so you can 
check the actual scene with the pic- 
ture. The mil] also has an enormous 
clock on the top of the building with 
neon lighted hands. It’s really one 
of the outstanding places in that part 
of the country. 

In Rotterdam, I visited the Co- 
operative mills. That's a mill of about 
2,400 sacks, which the company is 
currently remodeling and enlarging. 
Cooperative, by the way, means co- 
operatively owned by the bakeries. 

I also visited the Haderlandischer 
Bakerei Mills. That’s a mill of four 
units. They have two hard wheat 
units, a rye unit and a whole wheat 
unit, and they make about 8,000 bbl. 
a day. I was told that mill produces 
about 20% of all the flour consumed 
in Holland. Both these mills are lo- 
cated right on the waterfront and 
take wheat directly from ships or 
barges. Everything about these mills 
gives one the impression of a thriv- 
ing, successful business, efficiently 
operated. 

The Haderlandischer Bakerei mill 
has one of the most magnificent office 
layouts I have ever seen. There is a 
huge directors’ room, an enormous 
table and beautiful panelling in the 
walls. At the end of the directors’ 
room is a glass partition, beyond 
which are the executive offices. The 
two managing directors or top men 
in the company occupy a large cor- 
ner room. In the room they have a 
lovely round table at which they 
serve tea. It is mighty inviting—not 
only a very pretty office but it looks 
very cozy and comfortable. Their 
offices face the Rhine River. They 
have huge picture windows which 
give them the magnificent panorama 
of the ocean, the river traffic and 
some of the large ocean liners in the 
Holland-American line which can be 
seen lying in port. 

As a matter of fact, without excep- 
tion the atmosphere of all the mills 
I visited seemed to fairly breathe 
prosperity. There didn’t seem to be 
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any skimping of expenses anywhere 
along the line, whether it was in the 
construction of building or in the type 
or amount of milling machinery. 
They are much more generous in the 
amount of floor space they give to 
their equipment, and that perhaps is 
one of the reasons why the house- 
keeping is so immaculate. 

Many women are employed as jani- 
tresses. I saw them washing windows 
and scrubbing the steps on their 
hands and knees. Every mill I saw 
was completely fenced in. It was im- 
possible to gain admittance without 
first having arranged for permission 
from the head office. The men who 
act as guards at the gate also oper- 
ate the platform scales, because there 
is much wheat moved in and a lot of 
flour moved out by truck. They also 
do it for security measures. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in Italy, it is now neces- 
sary to obtain a permit from the 
Italian government before one can 
visit a flour mill because milling is 
considered such a critical part of 
their national welfare. 


Meticulous Housekeeping 

The mills I visited in Germany 
were located at Duesseldorf, Krefeldf, 
and Mannheim. The housekeeping in 
these mills in every respect was me- 
ticulous. All three of these mills had 
been completely destroyed during the 
war. They are all pneumatically op- 
erated. They do all their conveying 
and elevating pneumatically, and the 
mill at Mannheim also has a large 
macaroni manufacturing plant as 
part of the company. 

The macaroni plant stands just as 
high as the mill buildings. A belt 
conveyor carries the sacks directly 
from the mill to the macaroni plant 

In going through the German mills, 
the head miller showed us through. 
I noticed all the workmen as we 
passed them would doff their hats 
and this head miller took his hat off 
in return. It seemed mighty strange 
to see a boss, particularly in Ger- 
many, tipping his hat to his workmen. 
I commented about this and was told 
that it is a custom that has grown 
up since the war. 

The only place I saw any amount 
of small flour packing was in the 
George Pfanning mill in Duesseldorf. 
They use pneumatic packing machin- 
ery similar to ours, and it is all op- 
erated by women. The women not 
only operate the packing machines 
but put the bags in the cases, lift the 
filled cases to the trucks, truck the 
flour away and stack it up in the 
warehouse. 


Real Show Places 

While the mills in Holland and 
Germany were wonderful buildings, 
either of concrete or brick con- 
struction, two of the mills I saw in 
Italy were really show places—one 
mill in Milan and one in Rome. Every 
floor in the mill was solid polished 
marble. The stairs were marble. The 
building was 11 stories high, and 
those weren't just skimpy stairs— 
they were 8 to 10 ft. wide—and 
there were solid brass handrails from 
the top to the bottom. When you 
stood at the top of that stairwell 
and looked down, you thought you 
were in a state capitol building rath- 
er than in a flour mill. The floors and 
the wainscoting around the wheat 
washers were of colored ceramic tile. 
To see that kind of equipment in the 
wheat cleaning department of a mill 
was really a revelation. 

The thing that seemed positively 
incongruous to me was a situation 
I saw in interior Italy. There you 
have these ultra-modern mills, com- 
pletely pneumatic in operation, as 

(Combined an page 30) 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








a 















Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minnec polis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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Decision Due 
on Saturday 
Exchange Hours 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
deferred consideration of closing 6n 
Saturday until May 22. 

This week the committee appointed 
to make a survey of member opinion 
on the matter turned in the results 
of its work to the board of directors. 
Carl E. Bostrom, president of the 
organization, indicated that the sur- 
vey showed members overwhelming- 
ly in favor of cessation of Saturday 
trading. 

The board of directors plans to 
do considerable spade work between 
now and May 22, when it is expected 
to render a decision. A number of 
propositions have been advanced, such 
as closing on Saturday during the 
summer, closing Saturday throughout 
the year or closing Saturday but ex- 
tending the sessions on other days 
of the week. 

Several factors enter into the de- 
cision. Cash grain firms are con- 
fronted with a demurrage problem if 
the exchange does close Saturdays, 
unless the state grain department al- 
so closes its offices. Under existing 
railroad regulations cars of grain re- 
ceived and inspected by 11 a.m. Sat- 
urday will draw demurrage charges 
if left standing on the track. 

At its meeting May 15, the board 
of directors changed the Saturday 
hours for trading in soybean oil fu- 
tures. Effective May 19 traders in 
this commodity will observe the ex- 
change’s regular hours of 9:30 a.m. 
to noon instead of closing at 10:45 
a.m. as in the past. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EGYPT INCREASES WHEAT 
PRICE PAID TO GROWERS 


WASHINGTON — The Egyptian 
government has announced a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the price to be 
paid wheat producers, beginning with 
the 1952 crop. The present rate of 
three Egyptian pounds per ardeb was 
considered high enough to encourage 
wheat seeding, when first set in 1949. 
After devaluation of the pound, how- 
ever, that rate, formerly the equiva- 
lent of $2.22 bu., was considered too 
low, and deliveries to government 
collecting agencies dropped sharply, 
according to reports. At present rates 
of exchange the fixed price to grow- 
ers is the equivalent of $1.57 bu. 

That rate appears too low to main- 
tain wheat acreage, in the face of 
larger profits from cotton, said to 
return as much as four times the 
profits from wheat on the same land. 
Present rates fixed for wheat are 
considerably below the price paid for 
imported wheat under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement for the 
country’s quota of 14.7. million 
bushels. 

The price fixed for the 1952 crop is 
the equivalent of $2.61 bu, approxi- 
mately that paid for the quota wheat 
imported. It is hoped that the in- 
creased fixed price will encourage a 
shift back to wheat acreage as well 
as increase deliveries to the govern- 
ment under the present system of 
requisitioning, which calls for deliv- 
ery of roughly 50% of the crop. Fines 
imposed for nondelivery of requisi- 
tioned wheat, however, have been 
nominal and deliveries are expected 
to continue small under the current 
low price. 











Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“PMread ta the 
Staff of Lite” 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


re Heart of Kansas 
iT alite Me .@elaltel: 














Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead” facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 

manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly fone oe the 
viewpoints of mills a yers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Com 




























































MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Tea and Crumpets 


(From the Wall Street Journal and 
New York Journal of Commerce) 
Tea is a perennial trouble-maker 

for British governments. Tea toppled 
the government of one George over 
the late colonies. And tea has tripped 
up the wonderful theories of the gov- 
ernment of another George. 

This week the Labor government 
finally admitted that it could not 
manage tea. After 11 years as the 
sole buyer the the government has 
handed the tea business back to the 
private market on Mincing Lane. 
When present contracts run out, 
the government will buy no more. 

The Ministry of Food minced no 
words: “The government considers 
the system of government purchasing 
. . . does not on the whole give con- 
sumers the widest possible choice of 
teas, especially those of finer quality, 
nor does it assure adequate supply.” 

It was a happy day for England. It 
might have been happier if other 
branches of the Ministry of Food had 
been equally forthright, for tea, after 
all, needs crumpets and things to 
bring out its finest flavor. 

But no. The government considers 
the system of government purchasing 
quite proper for other things English- 
men eat, such as grain for the crum- 
pets and meat for the roasts, even 
though there, too, consumers do not 
have the widest possible choices, espe- 
cially of the finer quality, nor an ade- 
quate supply. 

Still, there is hope. Coming events 
are sometimes seen in the leaves left 
over after a dish of tea and crumpets. 

eee 

The average net profits of the typi- 
cal corporation have more than 
doubled since 1940, NOT because of 
increasing prices, but because it is 
selling 250% more goods. In 1940, 
the average corporation made 4.8¢ 
net profit on each dollar of its sales. 
In 1949, net profits were only 4.7¢ 
on each sales dollar—Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. 

e@ee 


BREAD WEIGHTS IN 1784—The 
Providence (R. I.) Gazette and 
Country Journal Oct. 16, 1784, con- 
tains the following official notice: 

At a Town Council, held in and 
for the Town of Providence on the 
4th day of October, 1784. 

Resolved, That the Assize of Bread 
in this Town, for one Month from 
Thursday next, be as follows, viz: 

A Twopenny Loaf or Biscuit of 
good merchantable Wheat Flour shal! 
weigh 10% ounches. 

A Fourpenny Ditto, 1 Ib. 5 oz. 

A Sixpenny Ditto, 1 Ib. 15% oz. 

A Twopenny Loaf or Biscuit of 
Superfine Flour, 9% oz. 

A Fourpenny Ditto, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 

A Sixpenny Ditto, 1 Ib. 12% oz. 

And in case any Bread made for 
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Sale in this Town shall be deficient in 
the Weight above prescribed, the 
same shall be forfeited and seized 
for the Use of the Poor of the Town, 
on the Complaint and Information of 
any Freeman of the Town to any 
Justice of the Peace or Member of 
this Town Council, who on such 
Complaint shall weigh the said Bread, 
and if deficient shall send same to the 
Overseers of the Poor for the use of 
the Poor as aforesaid, and that any 
Freeman shall have a Right to stop 
and detain any Bread offered for 
Sale as aforesaid till it can be 
weighed. 
By Order of the Town Council. 
(Witness) Theodore Foster 
Council Clerk. 
e®e:e 
The idea for the formation of what 
now is the Association of Operative 
Millers came to the late Prof. B. W. 
Dedrick during a millers’ strike in 
Milwaukee in 1878. “Years 
passed by and nothing was done until 
someone on the old American Miller 
recalled the fact that there was no 
organization of millers,” he wrote in 
a history of the association. “I finally 
wrote an article, and the idea was 
discussed for more than two years 


before we got the organization 
known as the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America started.” oe 
The first convention was held June 
24 and 25, 1896, in the Saratoga Ho- 
tel. Mr. Dedrick was the first presi- 
dent. The name of the organization 
was changed to the Association of 
Operative Millers at the 1919 con- 
vention which was held in Kansas 
City. 
e®e:e 

Wholesale factory prices increased 
10% between April and September 
last year. Of this 10%, 5.8% repre- 
sented increases in workers’ take- 
home pay, and 1.4% went into in- 
creased profits. So if higher profits 
raised prices, higher wages were four 
times as influential in raising prices. 
—Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


Recent additions to the federal gov- 
ernment’s list of do-gooder publica- 
tions at taxpayers’ expense are “Pre- 
liminary Summary Report on Men's 
Preferences Among Wool Suits, 
Coats and Jackets” (Department of 
Agriculture), and “Raccoons of 
North and Middle America” (Interior 
Department). 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


The Northwestern Miller was en- 
larged from four to eight pages. 
With editorial pride it made much 
of the fact that it was then the only 
weekly flour journal in the world. 

Gristmills and dams by scores were 
washed away or damaged by spring 
floods of unwonted volume along the 
streams of the Central West. 

In St. Louis the Eads bridge, one 
of the engineering giants of its day, 
was completed, climaxing the rail- 
river transportation struggle which 
was to leave inland waterways in 
eclipse for two generations. 

Sales of fancy Minnesota and Wis- 
consin flour brands in Boston were 
being made around $7@8.75 for com- 
mon to good, and $9@9.50 for choice, 
with a few favorite brands even high- 
er. Bakers “extras” were in steady 
demand around $5.50@7. Low grades 
in Philadelphia were down to $4.31 
@4.3714. 


50 Years Ago: 


James Craig of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Glasgow, Scotland, was an 
American visitor. 

William C. Edgar, manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, made a spring- 
time visit to England with his family. 
He found Bournemouth and the Isle 


of Wight specially attractive at that 
time of the year. 

“It is indeed a dull and soul-trying 
week,” reported The Northwestern 
Miller of June 3, 1901, “when a new 
beast fails to show itself in some 
southwestern wheat field. The new- 
est and by far the 
most interesting 
and entertaining 
of the specimens 
so far discov- 
ered is a worm 
brought to light 
and fame in a 
field near As- 
saria, Kansas, 
which for want 
of a better name 
is called ‘a bar- 
ber worm.’ This 
late arrival works 
only on the heads 
of the hard 
wheat and, while 
in no way injur- 
ing the grain, 
neatly clips all the beards from the 
head leaving the latter clean, neat 
and ready for threshing. The hard 
winter wheat raised in Kansas and 
Oklahoma is a bearded variety and 
while the beard is supposed to be 
of some advantage while the wheat 
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is growing and the heads developing 
and ripening, it is a useless super- 
fluity when harvest time comes and 
grain growers will welcome the ap- 
pearance of the new and valuable 
shaver. It is suggested that the worm 
be trained in several branches of the 
tonsorial art aside from mere beard 
trimming and shaving and thus in 
time become a valued and useful aid 
to the advancement of civilization. 
The worm operates without brush or 
lather and its work is believed to be 
entirely painless.” 


25 Years Ago: 


Frederic H. Frazier became chair- 
— of the board of General Baking 

oO. 

Financial troubles overwhelmed 
the world famous Victoria Mills of 
Budapest, Hungary. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, proclaimed that pro- 
tein content should be more fully 
recognized in wheat grading and in 
the price paid to the wheat grower. 


eee 
“Big Business” 


Dr. Henry C. Link, director of the 
Psychological Corp., recently reported 
75% of the people do not share their 
government’s attitude toward big 
business, neither do they approve its 
actions in trying to break up such 
concerns as A&P into small units. 

Two surveys conducted by the 
corporation in 124 cities in which 
7,500 personal interviews were con- 
ducted revealed that 48% thought 
large companies should be encour- 
aged; 25% said they should be let 
alone; 11% thought they should be 
watched and 2% claimed they were 
dangerous and should be broken up; 
14% were uncertain. This coast-to- 
coast poll indicated practically all 
income and educational groups gave 
the same answers and there was no 
difference of opinion between union 
and non-union groups. 

Supreme Court Justice Jackson is 
is reported to have told the New York 
Bar Assn. that for some years anti- 
trust cases had been picked for pros- 
ecution on a political basis. “After 
all,” the judge remarked, “they had 
to be picked on some basis. We might 
as well be candid about it.” Mr. 
Jackson was attorney general of the 
U.S. under Roosevelt. 

e@ee 
THE DOWNFALL 
John Henry was most awfully proud 

That bread was named for him, 
And each time Johnny-cake 

served 

He'd lord it over Jim, 

Till once when there was company— 

Aunt Sue and Uncle Tom— 

He said real loud so all would hear, 


“Please pass the Jack-bread, Mom.” 
Eloise Wade Hackett 


was 
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CONVENTION WITH GRACENOTES 


HERE is a double meaning in the third 

word of our caption. It seems to us to be 
aptly descriptive of certain overall aspects of 
the recent annual meeting of the Millers National 
Federation. The word is used in figurative sense 
and has no reference to music, though it is true 
that there was a little vocal harmony at the 
cocktail party. Millers are seldom jolly in Miller- 
of-Dee fashion. They emote in more sophisticated 
ways. And this leads us to the first of the mean- 
ings of the word “gracenotes.” 

The convention was harmonious in a quiet and 
gentlemanly manner. Was this because there were 
no sharp issues upon which to become disputa- 
tious? Possibly, though not probably. In recent 
times meetings of the Millers National Federation 
have become so conventionalized (no pun intended) 
as virtually to rule out all opportunity for town 
meeting oratory and such democrafic linen- 
washing as often used to result from such exer- 
cises. So the surface calm of the stylized assem- 
blies would hardly be likely to show a ruffle 
even if grave dissensions and cleavages should be 
muddying the depths. 

Maybe in the smoke-filled committee rooms 
there was some momert of shattered calm, but 
if so no hint of it reached the convention platform 
or the placid and comfortable convocations. Per- 
haps in the subdued atmosphere of the directors’ 
meetings there may have been an impulsive word, 
but it produced no echo beyond the chamber walls. 

Lack of internal stresses in an industry so 
accustomed as flour milling to an occasional ber- 
serk sales blitz is perhaps easier to comprehend 
than the serenity and poise with which the cur- 
rent national emergency seemed to be accepted. 
We advance a theory here—namely that the 
industry, having within the space of little more 
than a single generation experienced the shock 
of three great plagues of government control, has 
reached a-state of immunity from shock. Emer- 
gency has become normality. 

And now for the second meaning of the word 
“gracenotes.” Those who arranged the program 
and at least two of those who took part in it 
gave God a prominent place in the agenda. We do 
not infer that there is anything remarkable or 
unusual in this, though there may have been jin 
the past a convention or two that to some good 
people seemed decidedly godless. But when a 
national gathering of this kind ends with an in- 
spirational sermon and one of the main speakers 
concludes an eloquent summary of things that 
are wrong in the world with the suggestion that 
the best thing to do about it is “to get God back 
on our team,” we think it is clear enough that 
the procedure has been consciously lifted to a 
pretty high plane. 

The gracenotes we refer to were supplied by 
the dynamic William H. Alexander of the First 
Christian Church of Oklahoma City and the 
interpretive Herman Fakler of the federation’s 
Washington staff. The faith needed to sustain 
freedom was rendered stronger by one and even 
the confusion on the Potomac was made to seem 
less confounded by the other. 


eee 
A STORY WELL TOLD 


HE need for effective and continuous public 

relations work in behalf of our great com- 
modity marketing system has often been noted 
on this page, and in recent years it has been 
possible to pay high compliment to some of the 
programs that have been undertaken. An occasion 
for hearty congratulation at the moment is af- 
forded by the Chicago Board of Trade, which has 
set in motion the following comprehensive public 
relations projects: 


1. Approximately 50,000 visitors to the ex- 
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change each year are given authoritative lectures 
on the marketing of grain under the competitive 
private enterprise system, showing how fanners 
and consumers benefit from it and how it con- 
tributes to the national economy. All types of 
civic, business and school groups, farmers, county 
agents, etc., are among these visitors. 

2. The board’s “Story of the Market” is present- 
ed to university and college students, vocational 
agriculture classes, farmer meetings, country ele- 
vator groups, grain and feed dealer groups. This is 
done by trained lecturers, some of whom are em- 
ployed by the exchange, but many of whom are 
simply civic-minded members of the grain trade 
who want others to share their knowledge of the 
ethics and dignity of their business. 

3. The exchange participates annually with the 
University of Illinois, Purdue University and Ohio 
State University in the special training courses 
in elevator management,provided by those institu- 
tions. Each year about 300 men are enrolled in 
this project—new blood for the industry and scien- 
tifically trained blood. 

4. Farm advisers and county agents are 
brought to the Chicago Board of Trade for special 
tours and round-table sessions on the market and 
its operation. This year the exchange sponsored 
a 4-H program on grain marketing. Of the 2 
million boys and girls enrolled in 4-H work. 
225,000 are engaged in crop projects. The experi- 
ment is confined to Colorado, Iowa and Kansas, 
but it is planned to expand it throughout the 
grain growing areas. 

5. The Uhlmann Awards Student Contest is 
open to all recognized colleges and universities in 
the U.S. and Canada. The “Story of the Market” 
is presented to entire marketing classes through- 
out the school year. The book “Marketing Grain 
Through a Grain Exchange” is used as text mate- 
rial in college class work and also in high schools. 

6. Begun three years ago and now an annual 
affair is a symposium for educators conducted by 
the Chicago Board of Trade and its oustanding 
member specialists. In 1950, 50 leaders of market- 
ing from agricultural and business schools attend- 
ed. Sixty will be invited this year. The proceedings 
are published and distributed to the educators 
and university libraries and are used as supple- 
mentary educational material in marketing 
courses. 

7. Last, but not least, is the successful enlist- 
ment of over 400 radio stations which have 
joined with the board of trade in presenting an 
educational series, “The Farmer and the Market 
Place.” The series will be aired in 350 cities in 
48 states and Alaska to an estimated listening 
audience of 10 million persons. It will consist of 
12 talks covering the various phases of grain 
marketing—country elevator, terminal market, 
sampling, cash grain merchants, futures contracts 
and speculation. 

’ The public mind has been filled with altogether 
too much mystery concerning the grain marketing 
operation and in particular concerning futures 
trading. Enemies of private enterprise have seized 
upon the general lack of information and ma- 
liciously nourished it with misinformation. Cer- 
tainly the Chicago board’s program should do 
much to correct one of these aspects and to check- 
mate the other. It should have the support of all 
segments of the grain, flour and feed industries. 

Especially noteworthy is the board's effort to 
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reach the younger generations—the future farm- 
ers, business men and home makers. And, *peak- 
ing of homemakers, the exchange’s public relations 
people should give consideration to cooking up 
something that would show today’s Mrs. House- 
wife how much bread MIGHT cost if flour millers 
and grain handlers did not have the protection of 
hedging grain supplies in the futures market. An 
excellent medium for this would be a movie short 
or a direct-to-the-home approach via television. 
However, we hold a brief for no single information 
medium—all public relations roads lead to the 
Rome we want to reach. 


eee 
CONTROLLING THE RAINMAKER 


O LONGER is there any truth in the con- 

versationally-worn observation that no one 
does anything about the weather. Something HAS 
been done about it. There is a National Weather 
Improvement Assn., and it has gone on record 
in favor of “proper and constructive regulation 
through legislative action, as facts become avail- 
able, so as to provide orderly and continuing 
progress in the field of weather improvement.” 
The association has drawn up a model state 
Weather Modification Control Act “to permit this 
great new force to develop freely” and at the 
same time to safeguard public welfare and pre- 
vent one state, for example, from swiping an- 
other’s rainfall or flooding it when it’s already 
wet enough. 

The legislative controls, of course, are not 
designed so much for our mythological friend 
Jupiter Pluvius as for the modern rainmaker. In 
a sense they are intended as a protection to 
Mother Nature and all the rest of us against the 
pranks, intentional or accidental, of ungoverned 
weather amateurs. For rainmaking has not yet 
been gathered under the wing of science and gov- 
ernment and is still more or less in the Buck 
Rogers category. It is real enough, however, to 
cause grave apprehension. Mistakes could be dis- 
astrous, and uncontrolled practice or experiment 
might do unintended damage and establish un- 
expected liabilities. 

Rainmaking has been going on for several 
years, and it was talked about long ago, but 
practical demonstration is comparatively recent. 
Scientists have joined the amateurs now, and 
even the Weather Bureau has modified its tradi- 
tional skepticism. “Cloud seeding” with dry ice or 
microscopic particles of silver iodide has been 
going on at a great rate in arid regions of the 
Southwest. There is plenty of testimony to the 
effect that it works. But public interest is far 
more keenly stirred by fear that it may work too 
well. If the djinn is not kept well bottled it may 
smudge the face of the whole sky. 

We have no intention of writing a meteoro- 
logical essay on this subject. If you want to 
know about cloud seeding you'll have to go to 
the scientific publications—or the Sunday supple- 
ment. What we are concerned with is the dra- 
matic aspect. Spray a little cloud in New Mexico 
and you may flood a Maine potato patch. Or 
bring rain to a desert (under gargantuan devices 
and controls) and you turn it into a wheat field. 

Rainmaking undoubtedly will be blamed for a 
lot of things from now on that used to be blamed 
on the weather man. We've heard the complaint 
that the past winter's huge snowfall in the upper 
Mississippi Valley—and the disastrous spring 
floods that followed—resulted from rain seeds 
carelessly scattered in Colorado. The particles of 
silver iodide are permanent crystals. A super- 
cooled cloud filled with them might float for 
hundreds of miles. Rain designed for Death Valley 
might drop in the Red River Valley, where the 
water supply is already too good. Hence the 
obvious need of legal restraints. More than in too 
many other cases, “there ought to be a law.” 
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An auto transport loaded with grain, left, is easily unloaded at the terminal, right 


Grain Hauling by Converted Auto Transport 
Is Fast and Convenient. Early Trials Indicate 


Since the end of World War II the 
grain trade has shown increasing in- 
terest in moving grain from the coun- 
try elevators to terminal markets by 
truck. Prompted by a growing short- 
age of railroad boxcars and the possi- 
bility of a crisis in transportation as 
defense needs grow, the use of va- 
rious types of trucks to relieve coun- 
try elevators gradually is gaining ac- 
ceptance. 

One new phase of the constant ef- 
fort to hustle up the movement of 
grain is that of using the empty re- 
turn of automobile carriers. Modify- 
ing auto transports as grain carriers 
has had only limited and experi- 
mental trial, but many in the auto- 
mobile transportation field believe 
that the idea is sound. 

Raw agricultural products general- 
ly move from the western producing 
areas to the eastern consuming areas 

-the- reverse of the movement of 
new automobiles. Possible backhauls 
for the auto transports long have re- 
ceived consideration from the au- 
tomobile trucking industry, because 
half of the total miles traveled by the 
carriers is without revenue. Varying 
degrees of success have been achieved 
by backhauling other commodities, 
but until recently little has been 
done to modify the carriers to haul 
grain. 

Currently, a number of units has 
been converted by several automobile 
transportation firms, and these are 
successfully hauling grain as a regu- 
lar part of their operations. 


Simple Conversion 
The conversion is a relatively sim- 
ple procedure. It calls for welding 
steel plates to the lower sides and 
bottom of the trail and installation 


RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
UP SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — Sales of retail 
bakeries during March were 17% 
higher than during the previous 
month, according to the monthly re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. In addition, March sales were 
12% above those of the same month 
last year and 7% higher for the first 
four months of this year than the 
same period in 1950. 


of movable end gates. This results in 
a steel grain box with an average 
depth of about three feet and a cap- 
acity of up to 24,000 Ib. or 400 bu 
wheat 

As with other means of truck 
transportation one of the striking ad- 
vantages of this new development is 
that of speed. After he has delivered 
his load of new automobiles, the driv- 
er moves his auto carrier into the 
driveway of a country elevator. The 
grain is spouted in through the top 
of the trailer. A tarpaulin cover is 
fastened over the rig, and in a mat- 
ter of minutes the auto trailer is 
loaded with grain and on its way 
to a terminal. 

Unloading is even more simple with 
the use of large truck dumps at the 
terminal elevators. 

Carriers can pick up 
North Dakota in the 


grain in 
afternoon and 


deliver it to a Duluth or Minneapolis 
terminal overnight. Country elevator 


operators say that this is important 


when grain is wet and there is 
danger of it going out of condition 
During part of the year the car- 
riers work between Duluth and in- 
terior points in the Midwest and can 
carry grain on their backhauls to 
Duluth or Superior for shipment by 
steamer down the Great Lakes. In 
other seasons the auto carriers con- 
centrate in hauling automobiles out 
of Detroit, Milwaukee, Kenosha, 
South Bend or other assembly points, 
and here again they can carry back 
grain to Minneapolis or Chicago. 
This new development promises to 
become a valuable addition to the 
present transportation system, afford- 
ing relief to country elevators, which 
are vulnerable when unable to move 
large inventories during harvest. 





VANCOUVER WHEAT SUPPLY 
POSITION DETERIORATES 

VANCOUVER — Despite some im- 
provement in the number of railway 
cars provided to the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the movement of grain 
from the prairies to the Pacific Coast, 
resulting in increased deliveries to 
local elevators, the storage position 
here has deteriorated to a point where 
grain men are worried about the sit- 
uation for the balance of the crop 
year 

The end of last week saw the posi- 
tion where there were only 4,395,573 
bu. wheat in store in local elevators 
ageinst which the ships now in port 
were loading 1,458,090 bu. leaving 
only less than 3,000,000 bu. on hand 
for all needs. This is in contrast to 
the port elevators working capacity 
of 19,000,000 bu. 

At the end of the week export 
loadings in a single 48-hour (period 
were 1,135,332 bu. whereas elevator 
receipts in the same period were just 
over 500,000 bu. At the same time 
there were 12 ships here and two 
more at the Fraser River elevator 
for full and part cargoes. 

Export shipments from B.C. ports 
so far this season total 47,000,000 bu 
compared with just over 49,000,000 
bu. a year ago. 


ABA OFFICIALS BEGIN 
CONVENTION PLANNING 


CHICAGO—Tentative plans for the 
program of the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. are being 
drawn and will be shaped definitely 
n the near future, John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, ABA chair- 
man, reports. The convention is sched- 
uled to be held at the Hotel Sherman 
here in mid-October. 

A meeting of the convention com- 
mittee will be called in the next few 
weeks to map the program and to 
establish dates for various phases of 
the convention. Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of 
ABA, is general chairman of the con- 
vention committee. 

Other committee members are: 
Chester E. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Bridgeport, Conn., house-to-house; A. 
K. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., wholesale bread: Na- 
than R. Rogers, Paradise Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn, wholesale pie; How- 
ard B. Tolley, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, wholesale - cake; Chris 
Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries Co, 
Minneapolis, multiple-unit-retail, and 
Bern E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., retail. 

The convention program as drawn 
in preliminary planning will include 
prominent speakers from outside the 
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baking industry at the general ses- 
sions, Mr. McCarthy said. Industry 
sessions will be devoted to all aspects 
of the baking business—bread, cake, 
pie, house-to-house, retail, and multi- 
ple-unit-retail. 

The American Institute of Baking 
and the Bakers of America Program 
will be given special emphasis on the 
program. Young men of the industry 
will sponsor a program, and a lunch- 
eon is planned for bakery associa- 
tion secretaries. 
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RAILROAD CAR FLEET 
UP 10% IN 10 YEARS 
NEW YORK—tThe potential carry- 
ing capacity of the freight car fleet 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads has increased 10% since 1941, 
William E. Callahan of the car serv- 
ice division of the association, an- 
nounced recently. The railroads have 
added approximately 80,000 cars and 
the average capacity of each car has 
been increased by 2.5 tons, he stated. 
Mr. Callahan pointed out that to 
increase the ownership by 125,000 
units in the next two years it would 
be necessary to build more than twice 
that number of cars to counteract 
loss through retirement of cars. He 
noted that availability of serviceable 
cars was constantly increasing as a 
result of substantial car repair pro- 

grams. 
——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending May 12 
1951, and May 13, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 


Canadian 

American —in bond— 

May May May May 

1 13 12 3 

1951 1950 1951 

181 25 172,161 3,072 
, 0 16,005 
12,137 
6,212 
26,844 
11,904 


169 8,356 


1950 
638 


bonded grain in store 
May 
date of a year 
wheat 4,497 
3,964,006 
1,839,000 (2 


n markets 
cor mding 


parentheses) 


soybeans 


ply of grain in the western in- 
sion as reported by the Board 
ommissioners for Canada, Ft 
Ont., May 10, 1951 (000’s omitted) 


Wheat Durum Oat 


Barl'y 
Ft. William and 


0,697 3,893 8,434 14,664 

54.714 2.110 2.383 6,054 
zr week ending May 10 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,890 219 2,209 
Pacific seaboard 1,54¢ 8 
Int public and 

semi-public ele 

vators 36 P 14 
Totals 5,472 219 2,231 


Shipments during week ending May 


4,837 1,192 
16 102 


6.759 1,293 2,82 
1950, to May 10, 1 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 
Pacific seaboard 
Churchill 


Other 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
951 


103,224 11,665 48,084 42,215 
36,629 735 2,604 
4,784 

terminals* 10,533 ‘ 


2 237 1,601 
Total shipments for the 
1950, to May 10, 1951 


crop year Aug. 1, 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..100,784 8,548 43,861 29,547 
Pacific eaboard. 44,544 1,240 2,621 
Churchill 6,769 


Other te 


rminals* 750 37 235 1,347 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter 
minals, western division. 
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GEORGE BRIGGS TO TALK 
AT N.W. FEED MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. George M. 
Briggs, associate professor of poultry 
husbandry at the University of Min- 
nesota, will be honored by the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
its meeting May 28 at Hotel Radis- 
son 

Dr. Briggs, who has done some out- 
standing research work in poultry 
nutrition while at the university, will 
leave June 15 for a new position with 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

In his “farewell” talk he will sug- 
gest things the university can do to 
help the feed industry and also what 
the Northwest association can do 
to help the university. 

The May 28 meeting will be the 
last downtown gathering before the 
new series starts next fall. Dinner 
will be at 7:15 p.m. in the Gold Room, 
preceded by a cocktail hour in the 
Italian Room starting at 5:15 p.m 
The association will hold a golf out- 
ing June 25 at the Minneapolis Golf 
Club 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB MEETING 
ATTRACTS RECORD CROWD 
NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., outdoor meeting May 15 attract- 
ed a record attendance of 105 mem- 
bers and guests to the Baltusrol Golf 
Club, Springfield, N.J. The meeting 
was held through the courtesy of Ar- 
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thur W. Drake, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
and Lee T. Melly, Ward Baking Co. 
The first prize in the class A golf 
competition went to Ellis C. Baum, ; 
Continental Baking Co., with the sec- iT S | N TH ‘a R r C 0 q D 
ond prize awarded to Raymond C 
Rondeau, Whitecap Preserves, Inc. with 
In the class B competition George 
K. Welch, C. W. Burckhalter, Inc., 
won first prize and T. G. Christgau, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
emerged the second prize winner aft- 
er a tie with J. F. Corder, Fabricon 
Products of Connecticut, Inc. The 
kickers prize for members was won 
by John E. Fergus following a tie 
with John J. Bennett of National 
Yeast Corp. 
Edward C. Twyford of the Causse 
Mfg. & Importing Co. won the raffle 
for a set of woods. All prizes were 
presented by E. J. Ranney, Ranney 
Sales Co., chairman of the golf com- 
mittee. 
———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


US. Flour Production 


and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 


ported under the Department of Army a San CANADIAN 


Civilian Supply Program and, as in a. 

the vi } . fil made entire- +f § ’ 

oe prepeecraes Curae eae tS SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 


in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 


for 1947, 1948 and 1949 and the par- ROLLED OATS 


tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 


western Miller; exports, Foreign OATMEAL 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the i 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 
Est. dom. 
disap 

19561- pearance 
February 18,7 2. 16,673 
January .. 18,762 a 

1950— 
January 19,165 
February 17,705 


1,69 7,47 

1,442 263 
Mareh . 20,043 1, 12 
April .. 16,864 2,235 6: 4 
May . 18,360 1, 7, 
June 17,675 1,655 5,02 
July ° 18,970 2,373 6,6 

1,3 (771 

1 

1 

1 


August . 21,079 
September 18,869 


October 18.811 1 17. Mill Li it rs | 
November 18,498 .369 13 eel 
December 19,658 2011 7,6 i S t x e€ 
Totals 225.697 19,901 
1949 234,351 32,218 
1948 279,133 76,039 
BOGE cnc dcins 305,499 98,633 
1946 : *278,900 49,661 
1945 *274,400 24,562 
1944 *255,208 
*Partially estimated 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 


EUROPEAN TRADE REMAINS IM- 
PORTANT—Although the increase of 
15,000 metric tons in the annual duty 
free total of flour imported into the 
Netherlands has been welcomed in 
trade circles as a step in the right 
direction, the interests concerned are 
not expected to let the matter rest 
until the duty of 3% has been com- 
pletely abolished or the free figure 
upped to 200,000 tons. Such a figure 
would be proportionately commen- 
surate with the amount of the trade 
which operated before the introduc- 
tion of the Wheat Law in 1931 and 
represents the potential total flour 
which the Dutchmen consider their 
country can absorb. 

Taking the optimistic point of view 
one prominent Dutch trader points 
out that the new free total of 
65,000 tons, when taken in relation 
with an import figure of 75,000 tons 
means that the incidence of the duty, 
spread over the overall figure, has 
been reduced from 1% to 4%. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that neither the Dutch traders 
nor traders in any other traditional 
European flour importing countries 
share the views, attributed to U.S. 
sources, that the European trade is 
fast dying and that, in consequence, 
greater attention should be paid to 
the potentially more lucrative Latin 
American markets. Importers have 
built up sound business connections 
over a long period of years and they 
do not propose to let their competi- 
tors defeat them. Coupled with this 
is the often expressed view of bakers 
and consumers generally that the 
high quality of North American flour 
is welcomed in Europe. 

Individual traders have paid trib- 
ute to the work put in by the Millers’ 
National Federation in presenting its 
case to the U.S. negotiating authori- 
ties, and hopes have been expressed 
that the same interest will continue 
to be shown in the problems still 
facing the import trade. 

3 

AUSTRALIA UNABLE TO _ IN- 
CREASE INDIAN SUPPLY — Au- 
stralia is unable to increase the allo- 
cation of wheat and flour to India 
because present stocks are only suf- 
ficient to cover existing commit- 
ments, and there is no surplus for 
disposal elsewhere. Included in these 
commitments are supplies for India 
already contracted, and heavy stocks 
of wheat and flour are awaiting ship- 
ping space for transportation to In- 
dian ports. Large quantities have al- 
ready gone but until the shipping 
situation eases there will be delay in 
movement. John McEwen, Australian 
minister of commerce, stated that his 
government was anxious to do every- 
thing possible to assist India but, in 
the circumstances, no further aid 
could be offered. 

In the meantime, Britain has 
agreed to defer payment for 43,000 
tons of wheat loaned to India last 
November. The shipments were on 
the way from Australia to Britain 
when they were diverted to Indian 
ports in an effort to alleviate the 
deteriorating food situation. 

wo 


BRITISH FAILURE TO BUY CRITI- 
CIZED—Criticism of the British So- 
cialist government has been voiced 
by politicians and traders alike, fol- 
lowing the failure to stockpile es- 
sential commodities before prices 


rose. Wheat has been mentioned in 
this connection. Parliament allocat- 
ed the necessary funds but, believing 
that prices would fall, the govern- 
ment stayed out of the market pre- 
ferring to build a stockpile of gold 
and dollars. Other countries, how- 
ever, followed the policy of getting 
money into materials. Now British 
purchases are being made on a rising 
market and the critics consider that 
the blame rests fairly and squarely 
on the shoulders of government min- 
isters, who by their insistence on fhe 
retention of bulk buying prevented 
the exercise of the judgment of ex- 
perienced private importers. The re- 
cent purchases of wheat in the U‘S., 
outside the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement, are cited as car- 
dinal examples of folly. 
a 

ARGENTINA REVISES MARKET- 
ING POLICY-——Changes have been 
made in the marketing policy prac- 
ticed by the government of Argen- 
tina. Formerly the basic price of each 
grain crop was fixed in advance and 
had to be sold to the government- 
sponsored Trade Promotion Institute 


at that price, all profits gained by 
sales at exorbitant prices to overseas 
countries being retained by the gov- 
ernment. The newly introduced sys- 
tem follows that adopted by both 
Canada and Australia, an initial price 
being fixed followed by a distribution 
of profits made from foreign trade 
deals. Corn is the first commodity to 
be affected and a 12% increase in the 
price has already been announced. 
The selling monopoly will pass on the 
whole of the profit to farmers after 
retaining a sum for expenses and 
the building up of financial reserves. 

The action of the government has 
been motivated by the necessity to 
give growers some incentive to in- 
crease production. Farmers have 
tended to cutback acreages on the 
grounds that the net return was in- 
sufficient following heavy rises in 
their costs. Last year the govern- 
ment called for a 25% increase in 
the wheat acreage and a rise in the 
corn area of 50%. The response was 
poor but the new system, being more 
material in character, is expected to 
provide a large increase in grain pro- 
duction in the coming year. 





Canadian Trade Pleased with Some 
Aspects of Torquay Agreements 


TORONTO—A detailed assessment 
of the results achieved by the Cana- 
dian negotiators at the recently con- 
cluded Torquay conference on tariffs 
and trade reveals some success in 
securing a reduction of duties im- 
posed by importing countries. 

For the first time discussions with 
the federal government of western 
Germany resulted in major conces- 
sions for the wheat and flour trade. 
The rate on wheat has been bound 
at 20%, though it is currently in 
abeyance, while the tariff on flour, 
suggested by the Germans at 15% 
plus the prevailing duty on wheat, 
was sliced to 13% plus the wheat 
duty. 

Although the duty still remains 
high, the cut has been welcomed in 
both German and Canadian trading 
circles because it might assist the 
successful conclusion of negotiations 
for a flour deal which the German 
importers are anxious to make. 

Shortage Blocks Deal 

Only the prevailing shortage of sup- 
plies in Canada, together with finan- 
cial difficulties which clogged the re- 
cently proposed barter deal, preclud- 
ed the completion of a contract earli- 
er this year. The German traders are 
expected to come back into the mar- 
ket early in the new crop year. 

The Canadian negotiations with 
the Philippines resulted in a narrow- 
ing of the preferential margins grant- 
ed by that country to the U.S. on a 
number of items. Flour was included 
in this list, and since Canadian ex- 
ports do not receive the benefit of 
the preferential rates, the narrowing 
of the margin will assist the Canadian 
benefit from the reduction of the 
on the market. Canada could also 
ers because of recent Dutch inquiries 
export millers. 

Flour represents 75% of Canadian 
trade with the Philippines, and the 
duty now stands at 40¢ a hundred 
kilograms instead of the formerly 


prevailing figure of 47¢. Canada also 
benefits from the reduction of the 
Korean duty on wheat flour from 
10% to 5%, although the concession 
is largely academic at the present 
time. Nevertheless, the door has been 
opened wider and may serve to open 
up trade with Korea in the future 


Benefits Elsewhere 

Canada also benefits indirectly from 
the concessions resulting from the ne- 
gotiations between other countries, 
in accordance with the rules of pro- 
cedure set for the conference. The 
increase in the Benelux free of duty 
quota for flour, upped from 50,000 
metric tons to 65,000 tons, will mainly 
benefit the U.S. flour exporters. They 
are the chief suppliers to Holland, the 
major flour importing country in the 
group. 

However, the concession was not 
French duty on rye, formerly stand- 
ing at 50% but now agreed at 30%. 

The Indian government agreed to 
cut the tariff on oatmeal from 30% 
to 25% while free entry of corn, in- 
cluding hybrid seed, is to remain. 
The Italian government reduced the 
duty on oats from 30% to 25%, on 
rolled oats from 25% to 20% and on 
barley from 35% to 30%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OFFICIAL SAYS 
NATION WILL STAY IN IWA 


TORONTO—Despite the mounting 
tide of Canadian criticism directed 
against the International Wheat 
Agreement, the government has made 
it clear that it has no intention of 
withdrawing from the pact. 

The official viewpoint was expressed 
by Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, when he replied 
to opposition members in the House 
of Commons who asked that Canada 
should take steps to have prices un- 
der the agreement hiked to match 
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the rising world price of wheat. Mr. 
Howe stated that the only action 
which could be taken would be the 
total denunciation of the pact and 
the government had no intention or 
desire to do that. 

The critics pointed out that Cana- 
dian wheat was selling in the open 
market for 35¢ bu. more than the 
agreement price. 

Mr. Howe pointed out that there 
were 37 consumer countries subscrib- 
ing to the agreement against three 
producer countries and it would be 
too optimistic to think that the views 
of the minority would prevail over 
those of the majority. 

Observers believe that the cam- 
paign to alter the terms of the pact 
will continue. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


CANADIAN FARM PRICES 
HIT NEW HIGH IN MARCH 


WINNIPEG—Farm prices of Cana- 
dian agricultural products rose to a 
higher level in March, and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics’ index 
number, on the base of 1935-39 equals 
100, reached a new high of 280.8 as 
compared with the previous peak of 
272 in February, and 252.4 in March 
last year. 

The advance in this year’s March 
index was due to a continued rise 
in livestock prices and _ increased 
prices for dairy products, poultry and 
eggs. A slight gain was also regis- 
tered for grains, because of higher 
prices in eastern Canada and British 
Columbia. 


1950 Net Income Down 

Net income of Canadian farmers 
from farming operations in 1950, ex- 
cluding estimates from Newfound- 
land, declined almost 10% from the 
preceding year, and was approximate- 
ly 12% below the record high reached 
in 1948. 

According to preliminary estimates 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, farm net income for the 
year was placed at $1,461,735,000 as 
compared with the revised 1949 figure 
of $1,615,834,000 and $1,650,699,000 
in 1948. 

Last year’s decrease was the result 
of a substantial decline in cash in- 
come, a smaller value of income in 
kind and a continued advance in farm 
operating expenses and depreciation 
charges. 


BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 
PAYMENTS NEARING END 
WINNIPEG—C. D. Howe, Cana- 

dian minister of trade and commerce, 

in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons in Ottawa last week, 
said that payments to prairie farmers 
covering the five-year wheat pool, 
and totaling $119,109,000, will be 
completed by the end of the month. 

The final payments include the $65 
million voted by Parliament to com- 
pensate for the lack of any further 
payments from the U.K. under the 

“have regard” clause of the Anglo- 

Canadian wheat agreement. It is es- 

timated that the total number of 

checks to be distributed will be in the 

neighborhood of 450,000. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEADS WINNIPEG CLUB 

WINNIPEG—Cecil Lamont, presi- 
dent of the North West Line Eleva- 
tors Assn., was elected president of 
the Winnipeg Canadian Club at the 
annual meeting. E. Gurney Evans, 
president and general manager of 
Sanford Evans Statistical Service, 
was elected vice president of the 
club. 
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Overseas Newsnotes «+. By The Northwestern Miller’s 
Foreign Correspondents 





SPANISH INDUSTRIALIZATION 
CONDEMNED—Spain’s greater de- 
pendence upon imported wheat has 
been accelerated by the policy of 
General Francisco Franco’s govern- 
ment which is emphasizing industrial 
development at the expense of agri- 
cultural production. This policy, ac- 
cording to a report from Barcelona, 
is not pleasing the U.S. government, 
and the recently appointed ambas- 
sador, the first representative of that 
rank for some years, Stanton Griffis, 
has publicly voiced his government’s 
disapproval. Mr. Griffis considers that 
Spain would be wise to hike its agri- 
cultural production and to forget the 
nationally inspired program for in- 
dustrialization. 

Heavy losses due to drouth which 
ruined the last seven harvests is 
mainly responsible for Spanish ina- 
bility to cover domestic requirements, 
but the lowered outturn, following 
the swing away from the land is a 
contributory factor of some impor- 
tance. Spain, formerly a customer 
for Australian supplies, is now having 
to make purchases in the U.S. be- 
cause of the inability of the Au- 
stralians to add further to their ex- 
port commitments. The reversal of 
the industrialization policy would 
mean more home grown supplies with 
a consequent reduction in the de- 
mand from exporting countries. 


YUGOSLAVIA HALTS COMMU- 
NISM IN AGRICULTURE—Yugo- 
slavia has abolished a number of ag- 
ricultural controls in an effort to in- 
crease domestic production to offset 
dependence upon imports. The supply 
position became so serious a few 
months ago that the U.S. government 
arranged emergency shipments of 
flour. The latest relaxations mean 
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further steps in the transfer of the 
once rigidly controlled economy into 
one with considerable capitalistic 
bias. Farmers will now be allowed to 
make profits, a system which is ex- 
pected to increase the incentive for 
greater production of grain. 


ITALY ENTERS EXPORT MILL- 
FEED MARKET—Italy is now selling 
millfeed for export. A big trade is 
being currently carried on with the 
Scandinavian countries, the prices 
being in the region of $76 metric ton 
c. & f. European markets generally 
are now reflecting the stagnation 
which is slowing trade in all parts 
of the world and import deals are not 
extensive. Activity is not likely to 
gain momentum until the new crop 
year. The only recent deal of promi- 
nence, other than the British buying 
in the U.S., was the French sale of 
14,000 metric toms of wheat to Au- 
stria. 
+ 

REDUCED AUSTRALIAN EXPORT 
POTENTIAL—More evidence of Au- 
stralia’s declining influence in the ex- 
port wheat and flour trade is provid- 
ed by an executive of the Victorian 
Wheat and Wool Growers’ Assn., in a 
statement published officially by the 
Australian government. The execu- 
tive declared that Australia’s wheat 
area is likely to drop by another 
650,000 acres this season, a figure 
which must be added to the loss of 
nearly two million acres since the 
start of World War II. The area 
sown to wheat in 1950 was 11.5 mil- 
lion acres. 

Increasing the problem facing the 
Australians is the greater demestic 
demand following the rise of one mil- 
lion in the population since the be- 
ginning of the war. Although no 
shortage of wheat and flour for the 
home market is anticipated the trend 
will have a long term effect on Au- 
tralia’s stake in the export trade, and 
observers have already forecast the 
loss of trade to the U.S. and Canada. 
The reduction in acreage is attribut- 
ed to the shortage of farm labor and 
machinery, rising costs and the swing 
from wheat farming to more profit- 
able wool production. 


+ 
MORE BRITISH - U.S. WHEAT 
DEALS INDICATED — Traders in 
London have expressed the opinion 
that Britain will continue to be a 
substantial buyer of U.S. wheat dur- 
ing the coming summer. Recent pur- 
chases have been on free market 
terms at higher prices than the sub- 
sidized levels at which the U.S. ful- 
fills the quota under the International 
Wheat Agreement. The British have 
recently paid $2.70 bu. Canada, nor- 
mally the main U.K. supplier, has 
little top grade wheat available and 
the U.S. is the only available mar- 
ket at the present time. Although 
attempts have been made’ to buy 
wheat in Russia and in Argentina, no 
deals have materialized. 
a 

BRITISH SCIENTIST CRITIC OF 
CHEMICAL TREATMENT — Advo- 
cating vigorous government control 
of the toxicology aspect of the chemi- 
cal manipulation of food, Sir Edward 
Mellanby, formerly secretary of the 
British Medical Research Council and 
noted for his investigation of flour 


improvers, told a London meeting 
that the time had come when the 
question of depressing the nutritional 
value of food, as against the benefits 
brought by the use of chemical 
agents, even harmless agents, would 
have to be decided. The fact that 
food could be made more acceptable 
to the consumer by chemical treat- 
ment which greatly reduces its nu- 
tritional value, must not be regarded 
as sufficient evidence that such 
treatment should be allowed to con- 
tinue, Sir Edward said. 


———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions showed 
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only a minor decrease for the week 
ended May 10. They totaled 171,200,- 
000 bu., compared with 171,400,900 
bu. the week previous and 121,700,000 
bu. a year ago. The current total in- 
cludes 12,345,000 bu. durum wheat, 
compared with only 5,343,000 bu. at 
the same time a year ago. More than 
106 million bushels of the visible sup- 
ply are still in western Canada. A 
little more than 4 million bushels are 
at the Pacific Coast, and slightly less 
than 500,000 bu. at Churchill. Lake- 
head stocks are about 20 million 
bushels. The remainder is in eastern 
elevators or in transit by lake and 
rail. U.S. lake ports hold 2,825,000 bu. 
BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 








Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, May 12. 1951 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Baltimore ee 181 oe 
Boston ..... 35 os + ° 

Buffalo 2,825 1,624 377 116 

Afloat ... ° 183 59 
Lakes . os 247 300 : 

Totals 3,107 1,924 1,002 175 
Previous week 2.751 1,706 1,178 32 
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Assured; Financial Support Pledged 


A permanent School of Feed Tech- 
nology definitely was assured last 
week, following a luncheon meeting 
in Chicago on May 11 at which 120 
executives of feed manufacturing and 
allied firms were presented with the 
major details of the project. 

The assurance was given by mem- 
bers of an advisory committee who 
took the lead in working out plans 
for such a school, and by Dr. James A 
McCain, president of Kansas State 
College, where the school will be 
located. 

The program calls for a $200,000 
building to be provided by the feed 
industry. Of this amount, it was con- 
sidered to be necessary to have $125,- 
000 pledged before a decision could 
be made and construction started. 
At the Chicago luncheon, commit- 
ments for more than $35,000 were 
turned in immediately and many oth- 
er company representatives, including 
those of large firms, pledged substan- 
tial support although they could not 
at the time name specific amounts. 
The virtually unanimous support giv- 
en the project was considered to be 
assurance that the necessary funds 
will be forthcoming. 


Regents Give Approval 


In addition to the building, which 
will be four stories, feed milling 
equipment manufacturers have agreed 
to provide and install equipment. The 
entire plan has the approval of the 
Kansas State Board of Regents and 
architectural plans already have been 
prepared. The school itself, other than 
the building and equipment, will be 
financed by Kansas State College. 

Work on the new building will be 
started in less than a year, college 
authorities stated, and first students 
for the new curriculum may be per- 
mitted to enroll next fall. 


Manpower Needed 


The purpose of the School of Feed 
Technology, it was explained at last 
week’s Chicago luncheon, is that “the 
feed manufacturing industry has 
grown tremendously in the last 25 
years. It is fast outgrowing its man- 
power, and has reached the point 
where it is in grave need of talented 
college men, disciplined, trained and 


MOVIE OF FUCHS OPERATIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


SOUTH MIAMI—A colored sound 
movie has been made of the “push 
button” plant of Fuchs Baking Co. 
and has been turned over to the cus- 
tody of the visual aid department 
of the University of Miami to be re- 
leased to schools or civic groups on 
request. A lecturer will accompany 
the film, which takes about 12 min- 
utes to run. For a number of years 
the bakery plant has been open to 
school children as a part of their 
civic project work. On an average 
two groups, accompanied by the 
teachers, are shown through the 
plant each week. Last year approxi- 
mately 2,500 children visited the 
plant. It takes a lot of time to show 
them the workings of all the ma- 
chinery, and while the officials of 
the bakery were happy to do this, 
they feel that the showing of this 
film will serve the same purpose and 
save time as well. 
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Permanent Feed Technology School 


equipped for the technical phase of 
the formula feed industry. The indus- 
try must also attract these men, must 
sell itself and its opportunities to the 
talent that is now going elsewhere.” 

Kansas State College, in Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, is one of the leading ag- 
ricultural colleges of the country. 

Presiding at the presentation lunch- 
eon in Chicago was Thomas W. Sta- 
ley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Also explaining parts of the proposed 
program were Maurice Johnson, also 
of Staiey; Dean R. I. Throckmorton 
of the School of Agriculture at Kan- 
sas State College; Dr. John H. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the Department o: 
Milling Industry, and A. D. Weber, 
associate dean and director of the 
experiment station. 


Committee Formed 


The idea for a School of Feed Tech- 
nology had its origin about a year 
ago with a small group of feed in- 
dustry leaders, who conferred with 
others in the industry and with KSC 
regents and officials. A feed technol- 
ogy school advisory committee subse- 
quently was formed. This committee 
will function not only in helping raise 
the funds for the school but as con- 


sultants in building, staffing and con- 
ducting the department. 

Members of the advisory commit- 
tee are: Maurice Johnson, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, chairman; Wiley 
Akins, Arrow Feed & Oil Corp., St. 
Louis; Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General 
Mills, Inc., Detroit; E. J. Cashman, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; John D’Arcy, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; W. L. Drake, 
Humboldt Elevator Mills, Humboldt, 
Kansas; B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed 
Mills, Oklahoma City; Clyde Hendrix, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; 
Dolph Hill, Golden Eagle Milling Co., 
Petaluma, Cal.; Arthur F. Hopkins, 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston. 

Also E. H. Kieser, Kasco Mills, To- 
ledo; C. G. Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey- 
Robinson Co., Roanoke, Va.; H. L. 
McGeorge, Sr., Royal-Stafolife Mills, 
Memphis; Charles Silcox, Coopera- 
tive G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Buffalo; 
J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Wirt D. 
Walker, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago; Robert E. Wendland, Wend- 
land Grain Co., Temple, Texas; R. E. 
Whitworth, Nutrena Division, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, and Elmer 
Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Grain 
& Feed Co., Seneca, Kansas. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
large as 1,400 to 1,600 sacks, and 
they grind wheat almost entirely 
which is brought in by donkey carts 
or by these two-wheel carts pushed 
in by the peasants, 

They have a very elaborate ar- 
rangement there for receiving this 
wagon wheat. The farmer may bring 
in two to four to six bags a week. 
It is dumped into a receiving pit and 
the farmer is given a ticket showing 
how many pounds of wheat he 
brought. He goes home with a few 
sacks of flour in exchange. The mill- 
er told me that as much as 80% of 
their grind is on local wheat. They 
are not even on a railroad siding. 
What wheat they do import is hauled 
across town by truck. 





Flour Packing Lags 

The only feature of the milling 
business which to me seemed to lag 
way behind the U.S. was their flour 
packing. Most of their flour is packed 
in 50 or 100 kilo bags, and the bags 
are of heavy jute construction. Of 
course they use their bags over and 
over again. When you see a stack of 
those bags ready to be filled, they 
are really stiff with dirt and they look 
more like a bunch of rags than flour 
bags. These big bags are hung on to 
the loading spout and they are 
clamped with a leather strap. There 
is a scale above the packer and when 
the scale discharges, it dumps this 
big load of flour into the bag and the 
flour puffs through the sdck and 
makes a cloud of dust. Then there 
are wooden beaters that pound the 
bag back and forth to shake the 
flour down, and that makes some 
more dust. These sacks are trucked 
away one at a time and this flour 
settles over the floor and over the 
bags. 

There is a sharp contrast between 
the beautiful clean mill and the real- 
ly sloppy situation you see in the 
warehouse in the loading and pack- 


ing department. The big mills that 
ship by truck or load boats have 
conveyors which carry these bags out 
from the warehouse, very similar to 
what we have here. One of the things 
that was very apparent in the mills 
there is that finding a market for 
their flour is no problem. Good sized 
mills of as much as 1,800 to 2,000 
sacks have two or three men in the 
office which run the whole business. 
They have practically no sales force. 

The mills allocate markets and fix 
prices. When I talked to the millers 
over there, they just couldn’t under- 
stand that the same thing didn’t ap- 
ply in this country. They just shook 
their heads in bewilderment when I 
told them it was against the law over 
here. 

When I went to Europe, I expected 
to see a rather slow moving, hand- 
operated economy, things going at a 
very comfortable rate. This was cer- 
tainly true in the farming areas be- 
cause things there are still very prim- 
itive. They do their plowing by oxen 
or by horse. They seed by hand. But 
that situation certainly does not ap- 
ply in the manufacturing centers. 
They are very progressive, and it’s 
particularly true in the production 
end of the milling business. They 
are way out in front. I think it’s a 
little hard to make comparisons on 
extractions or percentages, but they 
use about twice the roll service and 
almost double the sifter capacity we 
use in this country. So they do 
squeeze the last bit of flour out 
of that millfeed. Germ apparently 
is in big demand over there because 
they are paying pretty near as much 
attention to their germ extraction as 
they do to their flour extraction. 

Now I don’t pretend to know 
whether the situation which followed 
the war is responsible for this big 
building program, or whether the 
fact that we have made so much 
wheat available to them, or their tax 
set-up has encouraged this mill con- 
struction. One miller I talked to in 
Italy said that the present flour 
production already in Italy exceeds 
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domestic consumption. But that same 
miller had already started to add an- 
other unit to his mill, which would 
double his capacity. 

Now either the milling machinery 
firms over there have done a splen- 
did job of selling, or else the long 
range picture in the milling business 
must look attractive. As I said in the 
beginning, though, it makes one won- 
der just what's going to happen 
to our export business in years to 
come. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS STUDY PLACE 
IN N. Y. DEFENSE SCHEME 


NEW YORK—The importance of a 
well coordinated baking industry in 
the event of an atomic attack on 
New York City was outlined by Rus- 
sell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc., a member of the bakery division 
of the Metropolitan Defense Commit- 
tee on Food Supply, at the recent 
meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc. 

Mr. Duvernoy noted that all bak- 
ers in the area were members of 
the committee and requested that all 
bakery employees refrain from join- 
ing other civilian defense organiza- 
tions. In the event of an emergency, 
bakers will rate priority in their 
movements to speed bread production 
for the populace, he stated. 
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ROBERT LAWRENCE JOINS 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS — Robert J. 
Lawrence has been appointed district 
sales manager for the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, John J. Vanier, pres- 
ident of the milling company, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Lawrence began his new 
work May 16. 

Mr. Lawrence attended Wichita 
University and after graduation he 
joined the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, as sales representative contact- 
ing the bakery and family flour trade 
in Kansas. In 1945, he became as- 
sistant manager of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. jobbing department in charge 
of sales in Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

In 1947, Mr. Lawrence was promot- 
ed to be assistant to the general sales 
manager and became responsible for 
sales in the southeastern states. In 
1949 he was assigned sales direction 
of all family flour sales of the com- 
pany as well as all bakery sales in 
the southeastern states, a position he 
held until leaving the company a few 
weeks ago. 


Robert Lawrence 
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DR. C. D. CASKEY HEADS 
AFMA NUTRITION COUNCIL 


CHICAGO—Dr. C. D. Caskey, Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
was elected chairman of the Nutrition 
Council of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. May 9. He succeeds 
Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General Mills, Inc., 
as head of the feed industry’s 76-man 
nutrition committee. 

Dr. Caskey is director of research 
and vice president of Cooperative 
Mills. Prior to his affiliation with Co- 
operative Mills, he was chief chemist 
for the Oklahoma State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

Newly elected vice chairman is Dr. 
John C. Hammond, O. A. Newton & 
Sons, Bridgeville, Del. Dr. Hammond 
is vice president in charge of re- 
search for his company. 

Three nutritionists were named to 
the 10-man executive committee. They 
include: Dr. Victor Heiman, Kasco 
Mills, Waverly, N.Y.; R. J. Karrasch, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, and Dr. 
J. Wesley Nelson, Nutrena Mills, 
Minneapolis. 

Members of the nutrition council 
are technically trained feed industry 
men responsible for nutrition re- 
search, feed formulation and quality 
control of ingredients and manufac- 
tured feeds for their respective com- 
panies. 

Two feed industry men were ap- 
proved for active membership at the 
llth annual meeting of the Nutrition 
Council. New active members include: 
Thomas A. Viault, Earle-Chester Mill 
Co., Asheville, N.C., and Kenneth M 
Nold, Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKES GRAIN SHIPPING 
COMMITTEE REACTIVATED 


BUFFALO — Reactivation of the 
Lower Lakes Grain Committee of 
World War II note has been decided 
upon by the grain interests of this 
port as well as the important grain 
interests of the Upper Lakes Region 

Inflated by the nation’s rearmanent 
program, demand for cargo space on 
lake freighters is again very tight 
and the committee believes it has its 
work cut out for itself to protect the 
movement of grain on the Great 
Lakes. Functioning with the Defense 
Transportation Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and vessel 
owners, the Lower Lakes Grain Com- 









mittee will endeavor to coordinate the 
vessel requirements of the grain trade 
with those of the ore trade. 

Committee headquarters will be in 
Buffalo and it is planned to hold its 
meetings here also. 

Elwood L. Chase, director of pro- 
duction for the Cooperative Grain 
League Federation Mills, Inc., is or- 
ganizing the committee and is its 
temporary chairman. Mr. Chase stat- 
ed that “this committee will gather 
accurate information on all of the 
grain which will move by lake trans- 
portation from Chicago to the East 
via the lake route. Our purpose is 
to work with the Defenses Transport 
Administration representatives so 
that a cooperative program can be 
worked out with the vessel owners 
to bring a realistic balance between 
the vessel requirements for a 210 
million bushel lakes grain program 
and a 90 million ton ore program to 
be moved this season. 

“Programs of these proportions re- 
quire accurate timing and careful 
distribution of vessel capacity. Both 
this committee and vessel owners be- 
lieve they can be achieved without 
government regulation.” 

Members of the committee include 
Gerald W. DuRant of the Continental 
Grain Co., vice president, represent- 
ing the grain merchants; Bruce K. 
Conover, Jr., Maritime Milling Co., 
and Mr. Chase, representing the feed 
mills, and Richard O’Brien, manager 
of Superior Elevator Corp., represen- 
tative of the grain elevators. 

Other representatives include John 
S. Gage, Minneapolis, vice president 
of the General Mills, Inc., eastern 
division, and his brother, Walter Gage 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, who rep- 
resent the Upper Lakes area; William 
MacArthur of the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Commodity Credit Corp., 
and Paul Tietjen of the Defense 
Transportation Administration. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 








The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 10 and 17: 
BRAN May 10 May 17 
May ........+. $51.85@ 62.15 §....@°61.50 
June ....... . 47.00@ 47.60 47.35@ 47.50 
July o. - 46.25@ 47.25 45.76@ 46.50 
ANGOR. ose. 0 46.25@ 47.00 45.50@ 46.00 
September .... 46.25@ 47.00 45.50@ 46.00 
October -» 46.25@ 47.25 --@*45.50 

SHORTS 
May .......... $61.05@ 61.45 $61.00@ 61.75 
June avon -+-@*57.75 67.50@ 57.75 





54.25 53.40@ 53.7 





July 

August 54.25 52.75@ 53.20 
September . 55.00 52.50@ 54.50 
October ...... 55.00 52.50@ 64.50 
Sales (tons) . 1,080 600 


*Sales. 
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GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 
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QUALITY 





UNIFORMLY 






Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





MAINTAINED 









ALL 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


SINCE 


CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine: 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


VPAENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
MIiNNB SOTA 


Gottion Bags 


ciryv 


Demand 


Our cotton bag production 


records are convincing proof 


to us that quality and styling 


always pay. 


Clays Gemeclloing Oew 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., IME. 


Kansas City 


Buffalo 


New York 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
May May 
4 


12, . 
1951 1951 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc.. 33% 28% 32% 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 17% 42% 45% 45% 
Pid. $3.25 93% 95% 94% 
Am. Cyanamid 2 71% 97% 996 
Pfd. 2 171% *233 
A-D-M Co. 53 47% 419% 
Borden . 53 47% 47% 
Burry Bis. Corp. t 3% , 
Cont. Bak. Co. 2 17 
Pfd. $5.50 t 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 66 
Pfd. $7 170% 
Cream of Wheat 2 265% 
Dow Chemical : 77% 
Pid. $4 A 103 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd. * 180% 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 2 11% 
Gen. Baking Co. q 10% 
Pfd. $8 ne 2 149 
Gen, Foods Corp. 43% 
Pid, $3.50 . 95% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. Be 55% 
Pid. 3%% 23 113 
Pid. 5% . 122 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 124 ee 
Merck & Co. 60 81% 
Pid. $3.50 88% *92 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 353 32% 33% 
Pfd. $7 167% *170 
Novadel-Agene 13% nv 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 35 31 


*118% 
*123% 


§ 99 
Proc. & Gamble 70% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% *3 
Quaker Oats Co. 4 33% *36% 

Pid. $6 ... 424% *144 *142% 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pd. 95 97% °97 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 14% U% M% 13% 
Pfd, $4.40 . 96 90% *92% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 264% 22% 

Pfd. $4.50  & BRIG 
?Sterling Drug 6 36% 

Pfd. $3.50 / 98 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. x 56 
United Biscuit 

of America 29) 32% 

Pfd, $4.50 107 =*107% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 56 46 54¥e 

Pfd. $3.50 100% «84 "97 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 7 ‘ 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 17% 18% 

Pid. $5.50 103% 991% *100% 

Bid Asked 

*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16% 
ySafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. 16% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. ™*, ay 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
eals, Inc. 


*61% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded May : 
Bid Asked 

Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd.. 132 132% 
Hathaway Bakeries ‘ 10% il 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

New York : 2% 28% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

New York, $5 Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

New York, $8 Pfd. .. Ul 154 
Omar, Inc, . 18% 18% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107% 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 614 6% 


. 108% 109% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Migh Low Close Close 


May May 


4, il, 
1951 1951 1951 
Canada Bread ‘ 23 3 3 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod.. 4. 3.30 

A t 6% 

Pfd. 7 56% 
Catelli Food, B 2! 18 
Consol. Bakeries 5 
Federal Grain, A 16 

Pfd. $1.46 24 
Gen. Bakeries 3.55 
Int, Milling, Pfd. 102 
Lake of the Woods 37 

Pfd. 1356 
Maple Leaf Mig. 15% 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 
Mid-Pacific Grain 26% 
Ogilvie Flour 2 

Pid. 
Purity Flour 

rfid. 


Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
Geo, Weston (new) 

Pid. 4%% 
Woods Mfg. 

Clos.ng bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 

Bid 

Canada Bread, Pfd. B 50u% 
Catelli Food, A 12% 
Inter City Bakeries 14 
McCabe Grain, B 9% 
Reliance Grain . 60 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 


MATTIX ELEVATOR SOLD 

FRANKFORT, IND.—The N. W. 
Mattix & Son Grain Elevator & Coal 
Co., operated for 36 years under one 
ownership, has been sold to Ton Ater 
of Dayton, Ohio, who has been en- 
gaged in the grain business for 10 
years. The consideration was reported 
to be $20,000. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINO 





80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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in the only important market left 
open to the U.S. in the Orient, the 
Philippines. He said sales of Ameri- 
can flour to the Philippines have de- 
clined from 85% of flour consumed 
to 52% in 1949-50 and 46%% this 
past year. 

In his report, he told of the Paci- 
fic group’s sending a representative 
to the Philippines in an effort to work 
out some of the difficulties there. 
Victor B. Smith of General Mills, Inc., 
spent three months in the Philippines. 

Japanese Mills 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that a pro- 
test was made when it was found in 
November that the U.S. government 
had been buying flour from Japanese 
mills for relief in Korea, Okinawa 
and Formosa. And he said that an 
effort is being made to find out 
whether the U.S. is still buying flour 
from Japanese mills. 

He noted that Japanese mills have 
an increased capacity and that ther 
production has been stepped up 

If Japanese mills can buy cheap 
wheat from Canada or other coun- 
tries at world prices, with their 
cheap labor, they will certainly be- 
come the flour suppliers for all of the 
Orient, Mr. Taylor declared. 

He reported on repeated efforts to 
obtain subsidy relief. And the ex- 
port association authorized him to 
prepare a resolution protesting the 
inadequacy of the present subsidy 
system in competition with Canadian 
flour. 

(Previous reports on the MNF and 
other conventions in Chicago last 
week appeared in the May 15 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. A re- 
port on the MNF meeting and its 
discussions of problems facing millers 
was carried on page 9. Other reports 
which appeared were those on meet- 
ings of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn., page 10; Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, page 11; National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, page 
12; American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, page 13; American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., page 20.) 

(The annual report of the MNF 
appeared on page 22 of the May 15 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. A 
summary of Wheat Flour Institute 
activities was carried on page 25. The 
text of the MNF convention address 
by Howard W. Files, federation pres- 
ident, appeared on page 38.) 


Millfeed Ceilings Discussed 

Uncertainty regarding millfeed 
ceilings undoubtedly is the most dis- 
concerting problem in the milling 
industry today, Dean McNeal, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the National Emergency 
Committee of the MNF, told mem- 
bers of the federation, May 15. 

Mr. McNeal stated that OPS of- 
ficials, in a March conference in 
Washington with members of the na- 
tional emergency committee, had 
thought that flour and millfeed ceil- 
ing prices could be tied to the price 
of wheat, but the committee was 
successful in talking them out of it 
because of the complicated wheat 
marketing and rail transit system. 

Consideration of a number of mill- 
feed ceiling price systems culminat- 
ed in a committee recommendation 
that ceilings should be flat ceilings 
based on historical reiationships be- 
tween areas. Suggestions by some 
that millfeed ceilings in all sections 
be tied to the Kansas City base price 
were considered unworkable and the 
recent millfeed market action which 
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caused sharp advances east of the 
Rockies without a corresponding rise 
west of the mountains was cited as 
one reason. Such situations tend to 
siphon feed supplies from normal 
channels of distribution, it was point- 
ed out, and fiour from high millfeed 
areas becomes competitive in sections 
with low millfeed values. 

If flat ceilings are authorized it 
has been recommended that they be 
established on three classes——bran 
and millrun, shorts and middlings, 
and red dog. Based on wheat and corn 
at parity the suggested ceilings for 
bran and millrun would be $54 to $56 
ton, sacked, basis Kansas City, with 
$3 premium for shorts and middlings 
and $7 premium for red dog over 
bran and millrun. Discounts for bulk 
were suggested at $4 to $5 ton under 
sacked prices. 


Freight Rate Case 

Members of the grain processing 
industries plan to submit an appeal 
from the OPS ruling which requires 
manufacturers to absorb all increases 
in transportation under maximum 
price regulations, Mr. McNeal said. 
(See story on page 9.) Should the 
requested 15% increase in freight 
rates which has been asked by rail- 
roads, be approved, this would be 
very costly to grain processors. 

OPS officials have been very blunt 
in stating that there would be no 
hardship relief for individual indus- 
tries under this ruling, but that if it 
could be shown that large segments 
of the grain processing industries 
were suffering substantial losses, it 
might be possible to consider some 
modification of the ruling. 

A committee made up of represen- 
tatives of the flour milling, rye mill- 
ing, wet and dry corn milling, soy- 
bean processing and other grain in- 
dustries has been appointed to draft 
a joint appeal on the freight absorp- 
tion regulation. This committee will 
go to Washington soon for confer- 
ences with OPS officials. 

Mr. McNeal said the National 
Emergency Committee also has been 
studying the wheat price regulation 
with the hope of establishing work- 
able inter-market spreads, low quali- 
ty discounts and premiums for pro- 
tein to avoid some of the headaches 
of the World War II wheat ceiling 
order. 

J. G. Schmitz Praised 

J. G. Schmitz, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, who went to Wash- 
ington at the request of OPS, was 
complimented highly by both Mr. Mc- 
Neal and Howard W. Files, president 
of the MNF, for the fine work he did 
in drafting a flour ceiling order. Mr. 
Schmitz since has returned to his in- 
dustry position. The flour order is 
blueprinted on MPR 296 of the last 
war. 

“arl C. Corey, Seattle, now in 
charge of the grain, feed and agri- 
cultural chemicals branch of the 
OPS, also was complimented by the 
MNF officials for the friendly cooper- 
ation he has established between 
OPS and industry representatives in 
matters pertaining to price control 
regulations. 


Sanitation Report 


Although the year-old Sanitation 
investigation program revealed a 
large and difficult problem, an opti- 
mistic forecast that it eventually 
would be solved was offered by 
George P. Larrick, Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, before the federation meet- 
ing May 16. 

Mr. Larrick presented some pre- 
liminary observations and conclusions 
drawn from the program to study 
the problems of insect and rodent 


AT THE CONVENTION—Three flour industry members are shown above in 
a picture taken at the meeting of the Millers National Federation at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, May 15-16. They are, left to right, M. A. 
Irizarry, export manage> of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Jan Schuddeboom, Jr., of Luchsinger, Meurs, Handel. Mij N.V., Amsterdam, 
Holland, flour importing firm, and A. B. Marcy, Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 





infestation in wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, undertaken jointly a year ago 
by the MNF and the FDA. 

“The problem is more serious than 
we anticipated,” said Mr. Larrick, 
“but we are sure it will be solved. 
This is not the first time the indus- 
try and the FDA have faced difficul- 
ties together and it will not be the 
last time.” 

Mr. Larrick said the most appar- 
ent problem appeared to be the fact 
that some sections of the country are 
producing a larger percentage of 
grain that contains hidden insect 
infestation than was previously be- 
lieved to be the case. 

The survey, Mr. Larrick said, in- 
volved 16 representative flour mills 
selected from all parts of the U.S. It 
was conducted during an entire year. 
Samples were taken at regular in- 
tervals of the uncleaned wheat, the 
same wheat after cleaning but be- 
fore the first break, and finally sam- 
ples of flour which had been made 
from the grain previously sampled. A 
total of some 900 samples was ob- 
tained. All of these were examined 
microscopically for insect fragments 
and rodent hairs. 


Sampling Program Outlined 

A second phase of this cooperative 
study involved the collection of sam- 
ples of wheat from deliveries to 115 
mills throughout the U.S. These sam- 
ples also were collected at regular 
intervals during the year. The total 
was about 1,600. Each has been ex- 
amined visually by mill personnel 
for insects, insect damage, rodent 
contamination and fitness for mill- 
ing. All the samples were examined 
in the FDA laboratories for surface 
and internal insect infestation and 
for rodent contamination. 

“The sampling program ended 
April 30, but some samples still are 
in our laboratories. The results on 
about 2,500 samples, each involving 
a variety of different tests, must be 
tabulated and studied before definite 
conclusions can be reached,” said 
Mr. Larrick. 

Mr. Larrick was assisted in his 
presentation by Dr. Glenn G. Slo- 
cum, chief of the division of micro- 
biology, FDA, who showed a series 
of slides with temporary compila- 
tions of the sampling results. None 
of the information given was made 
available for publication, since the 
conclusions were not definite. 


In one of his characteristic rapid- 
fire feats of oratory Fred L. Cobb of 
Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., described baker-miller relations 
as gratifyingly fraternal. His ma- 
chine-gun delivery, his rapid transi- 
tions from fun to profundity and his 
syncopated syntax left note-takers 
numb and it is reported on the best 
of authority that even the tape rec- 
order that was put to work on his 
speech was electronically incapable 
of reproducing him. However, it was 
generally understod by those who 
heard him that the getting-together 
program that was begun in 1944 in 
informal meetings between carefully- 
selected millers and bakers had 
smoothed long-standing areas of dis- 
agreement, with the result that trade 
relations had made great advances to 
the common good of both industries. 

Six diplomatic millers and an equal 
number of tactful bakers comprised 
the original ice-breaking crew, which 
has since been expanded to include 
many more, with virtually the whole 
membership of both groups ci.zering 
on the sidelines. 


A Good Sales Contact 


The first achievement, Mr. Cobb 
said, was the construction of a satis- 
factory standard flour sales contract. 
This, he reported, has been generally 
accepted and observed. The carrying 
charge principle now is fully estab- 
lished, after many years of misunder- 
standing and reluctance. It is taken 
as a matter of course, Mr. Cobb said, 
because it is recognized as proper 
and realistic. Bakers had discovered 
that its advantages were not all on 
one side. It had shortened time of 
delivery and tended to cut down long 
contracts. 

Another accomplishment to which 
Mr. Cobb directed attention was 
“taking millers out of the laundry 
and dry-cleaning business.”’ The mu- 
tual interest disclosed in considera- 
tion of used bags had resulted in vir- 
tually complete elimination of this 
threat to bakery sanitation. Bakers’ 
plants are cleaner now, Mr. Cobb 
said. 

Cleaning Up the Boxcars 

Currently miller-baker attention is 
being given to another phase*of sani- 
tation—cleaning up the boxcars and 
working with the railroads for im- 
proved equipment and better main- 
tenance. It had been possible, Mr. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ENRICHMENT EXHIBIT—Inspecting the Bakers of America Program's 
decennial enrichment exhibit at the recent Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca convention in Pittsburgh are Theo. Staab, secretary, Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Guy Beaver, president, Pennsylvania Bakers Assn.; Conrad Schoemer, 
president, Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania, and 
Gust Maseizik, past president of the group. The easel display, based on the 
10th anniversary of white bread enrichment promotion, is being made avail- 
able to bakers’ conventions by the Bakers of America Program. Kits which 
illustrate to the baker how he can tie his local advertising to the national 
campaign are veing distributed at the conventions where the easel is appear- 
ing. The easel is 4 ft. high and 7 ft. wide. The display is in color and has a 
device which lights up the flame of the candles. 





John Tatam 
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of public opinion. Competition? We 
never had as much competition and 
it’s growing every day. 

Not only do these newer foods beck- 
on the consumer from every corner 
of the supermarket today, but they 
are aggressively merchandised—pro- 
moted by more money, more intelli- 
gently spent, than the businessman of 
50 years ago ever dreamed possible. 


How Much Money? 


Just how much money is spent 
every year on promoting these foods 
that have been pushing bread slowly 
toward the edge of the American 
table? It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assess the total amount 
spent. Think of the total promotional 
investment each year in salesmen, 
printed material, merchandising aids 
and so forth. It runs into not just 
millions—but billions. Not only is 
there competition between different 
kinds and brands of food, but there 
is competition of the fiercest sort in 
the promotional organization pushing 
those foods. There is a real battle for 
shelf space, display space, for adver- 
tising space and for the attention of 
both the retailer and the consumer. 

While it is impossible to calculate 
the total expenditures of our oppon- 
ents, we can look at the amount of 
money spent on food advertising as 
an index of their activity—represent- 
ing just a small fraction of the real 
dollar power we must overcome. 

In 1929 food advertisers spent al- 
most $51 million. In 1950 they spent 
$116 million. You can see what we 
are up against there. 

Let’s look at what two of our op- 
ponents—two of our competitors in 
the basic food group—-spent last year. 
Various segments of the dairy indus- 
try’ spent several million dollars on 
promotion of their products. The 
American Meat Institute alone spent 
more than 1.5 million dollars. These 
were industry expenditures, and when 
you add to this the promotional funds 
of individual companies within these 
industries, you will get some idea of 
the force which confronts us. So much 
for the millions of dollars which are 


being spent by our opponents to fur- 
ther their case in the court of public 
opinion. 

Basic Research 

Now let’s look at basic research 
sponsored by just these two compet- 
ing foods- to learn more about their 
products. According to a publication 
of the National Research Council, 
trade groups within the milk indus- 
try listed 49 studies or projects which 
they were supporting in full or in 
part. Trade groups within the meat 
industry had 22 research projects. 
Against that you can compare our 
own Leverton weight reducing study. 

Of course, a number of milling com- 
panies within our own organization 
subsidize or privately undertake ad- 
ditional research. But measure what 
we are doing as individual companies 
against the complete list of nutrition 
projects published by the National 
Research Council, a book measuring 
better than % in. thick. 

Now let’s look at another kind of 
opposition we are up against in the 
court of public opinion. We have in- 
herited a backlog of prejudice, mis- 
understanding, and antipathy to wheat 
flour foods. This is largely hearsay 
evidence against us—but neverthe- 
less a determining factor in our trial 
Let’s look at some of the evidence 
introduced into the record in this 
trial in the court of public opinion. 
You all know Bing Crosby. I want 
you to listen to him now, because he 
has a word for all of you. 

(A recording: the voice 
Crosby urges. children to 
bread.) 

Now let’s look at a paragraph from 
the Reader’s Digest, a magazine with 
more than 8 million circulation. 

(A paragraph from Gayelord Hau- 
ser’s book, castigating white bread 
and flour is shown on a screen/) 


of Bing 
forego 


Unfair Propaganda 

We can’t underestimate the per- 
nicious effect of this sort of propa- 
ganda. It is patently unfair. Even 
though the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has its sights on Gayelord Hau- 
ser, let us beware. You all know what 
the publication of this article ‘did to 
the wheat germ market. Wheat germ 
climbed out of sight. I even see 
yogurt on some of the restaurant 


menus now. Imagine anyone saying 
that in the process of making your 
product and mine, we take away 16 
of the vitamins and add back only 
two, and then call the result “en- 
riched” when we should call it “de- 
vitalized.”” Are we going to let the 
judge and jury in this court of public 
opinion believe that such statements 
are true? 

Now let’s hear another voice. This 
man is unnamed, but he has delivered 
his spiel, which amounts to a half- 
hour commercial, on radio stations 
and television stations throughout 
the U.S. Now let’s listen: 

(Recorded excerpts from _pitch- 
man’s spiel as he sells V-D vitamin 
preparations are heard.) 

How did you like that one? Imagine 
a pitchman who has the power to hold 
the attention of his radio and televi- 
sion audience for 30 minutes at a 
time on such tripe as you have just 
heard. Are we going to offer any 
opposition to that type of activity in 
this court of public opinion? 

Let’s have a look at a statement 
based upon a misinterpretation of an 
editorial in the American Medical 
Association Journal. 

(Slide of mimeographed release 
concerning the AMA article is 
shown.) 

And now, fellow millers, may I in- 
troduce to you “Sugar Bowl Pete”? 
He originated in California and has 
worked his way East, traveling from 
one dental society to another. At least 
a half dozen features of this “bad 
man” are products of the milling in- 
dustry. Look at those statements. 
Shouldn’t we post “Wanted: Dead or 
Alive” notices for the men who are 
behind “Sugar Bowl Pete,” who take 
this vicious way of promoting a false 
idea? 

Well, there is some of the evidence 
that our opposition has put into the 
record in this court of public opinion. 
What have we done about these 
things? In the first place, the people 
who issue the record album which 
includes the Bing Crosby platter, have 
agreed to halt its circulation. The 
Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced its intention of taking care 
of Gayelord Hauser. Proceedings have 
begun to close the mouth of the pitch- 
man who uses a half-hour commercial 
to sell his vitamin-mineral panacea. 
The American Medical Assn. has 
reached the apologetic stage on its 
editorial concerning bleaching agents 
used for flour. And Sugar Bowl Pete 
is beginning to embarrass its dentists. 

Now let’s see what kind of results 
the opposition has been getting so 
far in this case before the American 
homemaker. 

(U.S. Department 
slide is shown.) 


of Agriculture 


Food Consumption 

Look at this slide, which was pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Notice how meat and 
poultry consumption in 1950 exceeded 
that in the pre-war period of 1935-39. 
Notice how egg consumption is up; 
dairy products, fruit and vegetables, 
fats and oils, coffee, tea and cocoa 
have also increased in rate of con- 
sumption. All of these items are en- 
joying higher per capita consump- 
tion than before the war. You will 
notice that beans, peas and nuts are 
consumed at about the same per cap- 
ita quantities as before the war. Now 
let’s see where we stand. Do you no- 
tice over here that potatoes and sug- 
ars and sirups are down, and notice 
that grain products are down right 
along with them, and to a slightly 
greater degree? 

Other food items—many of them 
new items—have climbed miraculous- 
ly. For example, frozen fruit juices 
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have shown one of the greatest gains, 
according to the latest figures in gro- 
cery store studies. Our products are 
listed among those items which 
showed the greatest percentage of de- 
cline in both dollars and in volume 
per capita. 

Well, now we have analyzed the 
case of our opponents and have seen 
something of the results they are 
obtaining. Following the practice of 
a good lawyer, let’s now see how we 
can build our case, so the verdict in 
this court of public opinion will be 
rendered in our favor. Let’s analyze 
our own case: 

First, let’s look at a slide showing 
per capita consumption of flour in the 
U.S. The federation worked this up 
in 1935 and it is amazing how closely 
the projected dotted line forecast the 
future. 

Flour Consumption 


You will note that back in 1900 the 
per capita consumption was almost 
230 lb. It declined to about 160 Ib. 
in 1935, and then went down some 
more, came up some during the war, 
and if the straight line projection is 
carried out—as has been done on this 
slide—you will note that it reaches 
135 Ib. in 1950. Actually, the decline 
went down a little faster than that, 
because it hit 135 Ib. in 1948, but 
fortunately, there has been no change 
since, and we have had about three 
years now with almost constant per 
capita consumption. This is a good 
sign, and may mean that the declining 
trend has been stopped. Perhaps what 
we have done and are doing—reen- 
forced by the splendid campaign of 
the Bakers of America Program—is 
hitting its mark. Certainly, I think 
everyone will agree that we are dead 
center on our target as we never were 
before. 

In looking back on the declining 
per capita consumption, we have 
blamed a lot of things. We have told 
ourselves that people no longer need 
as much energy food as they once 
did. We have blamed the crackpots 
and the food faddists who have come 
out with programs denouncing our 
product. We have told ourselves that 
America’s eating habits have changed. 
What all the reasons are I don't 
know, but I do know one thing—and 
that is that our opponents have done 
a better job of presenting their case 
in this court of public opinion than 
have we. Now let’s analyze what we 
are doing and what we should be do- 
ing to present a more convincing case 
to Mrs. American Homemaker—the 
judge and the jury in this court of 
public opinion. 

Millers have been working as an 
industry for a long time. The problem 
of market development and mainte- 
nance is our oldest and biggest prob- 
lem. It transcends the day by day, 
month by month, year by year prob- 
lems of cost, price, processing, pro- 
duction and distribution. Since 1928, 
we have had formal organizations 
to carry on this vital part of our 
work as an industry. We had pro- 
grams of one sort and another, and 
after World War II launched our most 
ambitious campaign in our war 
against declining per capita consump- 
tion. Even though these programs 
didn’t stop the declining trend, never- 
theless I am sure that they must have 
been effective, and I know we have 
learned much from them. 


Promotion Formula 


But that is all water over the dam 
now, and our big job at the present 
is to see what we have to do to win 
our case in the court of public opin- 
ion. Now I am firmly convinced that 
any promotion can succeed if—first, 
the product is good, second, if there 
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is the will and intelligence to attack 
the problem and promote the prod- 
uct, and third, if there are funds 
sufficient to finance the operation. 

Let’s look at our product. We know 
that our products are in every home, 
either ready baked or as part of the 
staple merchandise. We know that our 
products provide one fourth to one 
third of the essential B vitamins and 
food iron, protein, calcium and cal- 
ories in the American diet. America 
depends on wheat flour foods, and yet 
hardly knows it. 

We know that our products are 
good to eat, delicious to the taste and 
full of mouth-watering flavor. They 
are available anywhere and every- 
where. They are the housewives’ best 
food buy, supplying more food value 
at less cost than any other single food. 
And finally, they are good for you, 
supplying the food elements needed 
for growth, pep and well-being. So 
we have the first requirement for a 
successful promotion—we have a good 
product, an outstanding one. 

Now what are we going to do about 
the other two essentials to a success- 
ful promotion—the will and the in- 
telligence on the one hand, and the 
necessary funds on the other hand? 

You have seen what our opponents 
have done. You have seen the vast 
sums of money which people in the 
milk industry and in the meat indus- 
try have spent to further their case 
in the court of public opinion. Turn 
to any magazine and check for your- 
self the story others are telling about 
their products. True, they are selling 
their own brands, but note how many 
of them are selling their basic prod- 
ucts, too. What are we going to do to 
combat the expenditures and the evi- 
dence of our opponents in the court 
of public opinion? 

The story is told of the Negro 
preacher who was planning next Sun- 
day’s church program with his organ- 
ist, and he said to the organist: “Aft- 
er the sermon, I will say to the con- 
gregation, ‘All those who would like 
to contribute $5 toward paying off 
the mortgage on the church, please 
stand up’.” Then turning to the or- 
ganist, he said, “Then you should play 
appropriate music.” The organist 
asked, “What do you mean by appro- 
priate music?” And the preacher 
said, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


A Donation 

Now if any one here is beginning 
to think that I am building up a 
case for some rather heavy contribu- 
tions, and if they think that they are 
about to be asked for a dona- 
tion—I want to say here and now 
that they are correct. 

And—while we are going to talk 
about industry patriotism—-we are 
not going to play the Star Spangled 
Banner. But we are going to ask for 
a contribution. No money. No, instead, 
you are being asked to contribute 
your will and intelligence, your time 
and your energy to do a basic prod- 
uct promotion job that we have all 
so long neglected. 

Before we contemplate any further 
expansion of our industry promotion, 
I sincerely believe that we must de- 
velop the basic product story in our 
own individual promotions. It’s fun- 
damental, elementary, basic. There 
are more than 300 member companies 
in the Millers National Federation 
and they are estimated to employ 
about 25,000 people. Think of the job 
we can do if we can get 25,000 dis- 
ciples out working with all their en- 
ergy to increase the acceptance of 
wheat flour and its products in the 
court of public opinion. Then think 
what a product story we can tell on 
the millions of bags—and in the ad- 
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vertising of these 300 member com- 
panies. 

So I suggest that each of us take 
the responsibility for educating and 
putting to work all of the disciples 
in our respective companies. And I am 
going to make some suggestions 
in a few minutes on what you can do. 

You all know how important is the 
matter of timing in the telling of a 
good story. It seems to me the tim- 
ing for telling our story could never 
be more perfect than it is today. 
Let’s look at our market—here we 
have prices rising, food budgets get- 
ting out of line in every family and 
never before have we been as well 
prepared, as well equipped with fac- 
tual ammunition, as seasoned with 
past campaigns. We can hit as we 
have never hit before the virtues of 
all wheat flour foods. 

Right at this moment we are con- 
fronted with a vacuum. It is ours to 
fill with facts and information about 
wheat flour foods—or we can let the 
Gayelord Hauser’s and the crackpots 
fill it with misinformation and dis- 
torted ideas. 

Now here are the things that we 
can all do to help win our case in 
the court of public opinion: 

Federation Program 

No. 1: Everyone of us should re- 
view in detail the program and ma- 
terials made available by the federa- 
tion to members and to schools. You 
will find a review of these in the 
federation’s annual report. The theme 
of the current program is: “How to 
Eat Better for Less Money,” and we 
have a powerful story to tell. After 
acquainting ourselves with the com- 
plete details, we should see that all 
of our employees—our disciples—are 
acquainted with the facts and are 
persuaded to pass the story on to 
their friends and acqaintances, and to 
all their other contacts in daily life. 

No. 2: You are all aware of the de- 
cennial of enrichment drive spear- 
headed by the Bakers of America 
Program. We millers have helped the 
campaign in many ways, and I wish 
to call your attention to one such 
contribution from our industry. 

Here is a bakers’ promotion kit that 
was conceived, created and produced 
by the milling industry for its No. 1 
customer, the baking industry. On the 
cover of this kit it says: ‘“Mr. Baker: 
Here’s How You Can Sell More 
Bread” by cashing in on the fact that 
“Bread Is Not Fattening.” It contains 
a report on the great wave of popular 
enthusiasm for reducing diets; a re- 
view of Dr. Ruth M. Leverton’s re- 
search at the University of Nebraska, 
financed by the milling industry, and 
specific suggestions for applying the 
formula of Common Sense Weight 
Reduction to increase bread sales. 

Here is a letter from the American 
Bekers Assn. Here is a detailed plan 
on how the baker can use the promo- 
tion and the materials in this kit. 
Here are suggested newspaper ads, 
and seals and outsert bands as bread 
wrapping materials. The kit contains 
radio spot announcements, suggest- 
ed television treatment, a speech 
which a baker can deliver at local 
functions and publicity stories on the 
research conducted by Dr. Leverton. 
It is a hard-driving, merchandising 
promotion for the bakers, and here 
is what you can do to help win the 
case in the court of public opinion. 

These kits were mailed out to all 
bakers yesterday, and the kit is being 
mailed to all persons on the Federa- 
tion Hook-Up list. I suggest we all 
order enough kits from the federa- 
tion to supply every one of our rep- 
resentatives calling on the baking 
trade. I suggest that each of us puts 
up a strong case—not a mere request 


—telling our representatives to be 
sure to carry the story to all bakers 
on whom they call. Bakers will be 
enthusiastic when they receive the 
kit in the mail, but if every represen- 
tative of our respective companies 
talks to his customers about the kit, 
it will serve to stimulate action on the 
part of bakers. 


Weight Reduction Leaflet 

No. 3: You have all seen the basic 
leaflet, Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction, around which this kit was 
built. I've got some big news for you. 
The American Medical Assn. council 
on foods and nutrition has just grant- 
ed this leaflet its well-known Seal of 
Acceptance. All leaflets which are 
printed from now on will carry that 
seal. We have real ammunition to use 
against those who have been defam- 
ing our product. I suggest we see 
that everyone of our employees is 
well equipped with this leaflet and 
is prepared to talk intelligently about 
it to all his friends and acquaintances. 

Let’s not attempt to educate our 
employees by simply supplying them 
with one of the leaflets. Let’s hold 
meetings or write up carefully pre- 
pared bulletins to every single em- 
ployee. If we put enough time and 
effort into getting this story across 
to our employees, it will eventually 
reach many thousands—perhaps mil- 
lions more. This is a powerful leaflet. 
We already have our first order from 
a baker—for a quarter of a million 
leaflets. Several others have an- 
nounced their intentions of getting 
the leaflet into every home in their 
markets. Millions of leaflets—with 
millions of dollars at stake—in added 
sales, for bakers and for you! 

No. 4: I suggest that we ali make 
use of the basic product story in our 
own brand promotions. We have the 
best product story any food ever had. 
So in all of our advertising, let us 
devote one or two lines, a few words 

~if nothing more—to tell the story 
that wheat flour foods are good, good 
for you, and your best food buy. 

No. 5: I suggest that on our pack- 
ages and on our package inserts that 
we carry the story of Common Sense 
Weight Reduction. 

In our advertising and on our pack- 
ages, we can use a symbol to tell the 
story. I am going to show you now 
a slide which tells a simple, under- 
standable, 3-point story of our basic 
appeal. This is just a suggestion, pro- 
duced to show one of the hundreds 
of ways we might simplify the story. 
Note you can use your own brand 
identification. 

(Slide is shown.) 

This would fit into any ad and 
could be reduced to almost any size 
—down to one inch. It sums up our 
basic story. Certainly we can all find 
room to include something of this 
sort in our ads, on our packages, on 
our letterheads or on anything else 
which consumers of flour will see. 


We Want Bread 

No. 6: I suggest that we all re- 
new again our campaign in which we 
used the leaflet, We Want Bread. Al- 
ready 60,000 of these leaflets have 
gone out. But I have the feeling that 
none of us have done as good a job 
with our employee disciples as we can 
do if we really set our minds to it. 
Here again is an opportunity to hold 
meetings with employees or to get 
our well-constructed bulletins to carry 
the idea to them so they will become 
individual product promoters work- 
ing for their own good and the good 
of their own jobs. Think of what we 
can accomplish if those 25,000 dis- 
ciples, their friends and acquaintances 
can be encouraged to ask for bread 
and for more bread whenever any of 
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them go into a public eating place. 

I have mentioned six specific things 
that you can do to help. You can 
think of at least six more. 

Let’s all say now that we will 
tackle this work with all our en- 
thusiasm and strength. Let's do ev- 
erything to educate ourselves and our 
employees so all 25,000 of us can help 
win our case in the court of public 
opinion. This is the time for concen- 
trated action. If we can hold the pres- 
ent rate of per capita consumption as 
we have done in the last three years, 
and turn the trend the other way, it 
means increased business for all of 
us. The experts tell us the population 
will increase 20% by 1980 and that 
means a 20% increase in business if 
we do nothing more than hold the 
present level of consumption. I think 
we can do better than that. 

Fellow millers, ladies and gentle- 
men: as the lawyer in court says—I 
rest my case. But believe me, gentle- 
men, you and I can never, never rest 
our case in the court of public opinion. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GMI to Hold Record 
Sales Conference 
in Augusta, Ga. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nearly 150 ex- 
ecutives and sales personnel of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., will gather in Augusta, 
Ga., next week for the biggest sales 
conference in the company’s history. 

The three-day meeting will-begin 
May 31 at the Bon Air Hotel. Leslie 
N. Perrin, president of GMI, will 
head a group of top executives, in- 
cluding Walter R. Barry, president 
of the company’s food division; R. 
L. Brang, vice president and direc- 
tor of grocery products sales; S. C. 
Gale, vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising and public services, and 
J. E. Skidmore, vice president in 
charge of allocation and stock control. 

All of the company’s sales force 
in the southeastern division will be 
gathered for the first time for the 
comprehensive meeting. Officials from 
the Atlanta, Ga., divisional office 
will be Harris Mills, president of the 
southeastern division; H. R. Pirret, 
grocery products sales manager, and 
G. A. Pirkle, sales executive. 

Representatives of the company's 
seven district offices in the South- 
east will be there. They are W. A. 
Thomas, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Law- 
ton, Charlotte, N.C.; K. C. Ander- 
son, Columbia, S.C.; R. L. Smith, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Lloyd Harrison, 
Louisville, Ky.; Harvey G. Welborn, 
Richmond, Va., and E. S. Hannigan, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The gathering marks the begin- 
ning of a new crop year for General 
Mills. During the three days plans 
covering merchandising promotion 
and advertising operations for the 
next six-month period will be dis- 
cussed 





Presidents of three leading adver- 
tising agencies will be present: H. 
M. Dancer of Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple; E. E. Sylvester of Knox-Reeves, 
and Arthur Tatham of Tatham- 
Laird. Other officials from those 
agencies are expected to be on hand. 

A banquet at the Bon Air Hotel 
for all participants will close the 
conference the evening of June 2. 

——“BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 

MINNESOTA ELEVATOR FIRE 

LAKE LILLIAN, MINN.—Fire de- 
stroyed the grain elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. here recently, 
causing dfmage estimated at $150,000. 
Kermit Linn, manager, said the blaze 
started in the $45,000 feed mill addi- 
tion erected last fall. Grain destroyed 
was valued at $30,000. 
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Cobb; said, to go right to the top 
with 16 of the principal railroads fig- 
uring prominently in transportation 
of flour, and the results promise to 
be much greater than had been 
hoped. 

Mr. Cobb expressed the opinion 
that great good would come from the 
projected short course for flour sales- 
men to be conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

In his peroration Mr. Cobb broad- 
ened his theme of miller-baker en- 
tente to cover human relations in 
general and the virtues of free enter- 
prise and ethical trading in particu- 
lar. His was a mixed-car address, 
ranging from the whimsical to the se- 
rious, and it drew prolonged applause. 


Young Millers Meet 


Young mill executives held their 
second annual iuncheon meeting in 
connection with the federation meet- 
ing. The group, restricted to those 
under 40 years of age, has no formal 
organization. Rogers C. B. Morton, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
acted as chairman for the past year. 

About 40 young executives attend- 
ed the luncheon this year and sug- 
gestion was made that some project 
be developed by the group that would 
benefit the industry. Howard W. 
Files, president of the federation, 
appointed Jack H. Rathbone, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, as 
chairman to develop a program for 
the young millers. Others who will 
serve on the committee are Howard 
Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co.; 
and Ray R. Winters, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


“Greetings and Salutations” 


Through its chairman, J. S. Green, 
Williams: Bros., Kent, Ohio, the reso- 
lutions committee offered the greet- 
ings of the convention to Joseph C. 
Beaven, president of Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, who was reported to be 
recovering from a long illness, and to 
three men closely associated with the 
milling industry who were not at the 
meeting but who were present at the 
first meeting of the federation 49 
years ago—Edgar H. Evans, honorary 
chairman of Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis; J. L. Grigg, secretary 
of the Southern Illinois Millers Assn., 
Sparta, Ill, and Robert E. Sterling, 
Kansas City, former editor of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


In Remembrance 


The convention was asked to stand 
for a moment in reverent memory of 
members of the industry whose deaths 
had occurred since the previous an- 
nual meeting: Floyd H. Bateman, 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla.; 
Donald D. Davis, formerly of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; William J. DeWinter, 
Sr., Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Frank 
E. Hawley, formerly of Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S.D.; Henrv L. 
Perrigo, formerly of Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N.Y.; Edmund 
P. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; 
Charles W. Sherman, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; Hosiah B. Sparks, 
formerly of Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill, and Stanley W. Wulff, Wulff 
Milling Co., St. Charles, Mo. 


Ending on a High Note 
The convention came tg an end 
with the customary luncheon ad- 
dressed by a speaker of national 
prominence. This year’s speaker was 
the Rev. William H. Alexander of the 
first Christian Church of Oklahoma 
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City, whose dynamic delivery and 
spiritual admonition lifted the occa- 
sion to a high intellectual and emo- 
tional level. His subject was “Faith 
and Freedom.” 

It was in this part of the conven- 
tion that honor was accorded to the 
five veteran members of the industry 
who had been proposed by the board 
of directors as honorary members 
of the federation (The Northwestern 
Miller, May 15). The five are C. C. 
Kelly, president of the William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
J. S. Hargett, president of the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; R. W. Goodell, 
former president of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. 
C. Hine, formerly of the Globe Mills 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, and Fred N. Rowe, presi- 
dent of the Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich. Mr. Rowe, Mr. Kelly 
and Mr. Hargett were present on 
the speakers’ platform. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


C. A. LEGGETT ASSUMES 
POSITION AT ACME-EVANS 


INDIANAPOLIS—Charles A. Leg- 
gett is the new vice president and 
treasurer of Acme-Evans Co. 

Mr. Leggett has for the last 13 
years been a top investment execu- 
tive of John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. For the last five years 
he has been in charge of the Chicago 
investment office of the firm. 

His work has placed him in close 
contact with banking, feed and grain, 


Charles A. Leggett 


seed, packing, canning and various 
retail operations. He has had much 
experience in foreign exchange as 
well. 

Mr. Leggett studied at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard Business School. He has a 
master’s degree in business adminis- 
tration. He succeeds the late J. T. 
Lippincott as Acme-Evans treasurer 
and also will become a director of the 
firm and vice president and treasurer 
of the Early & Daniel Co. of Cincin- 
nati. | 

Officers of Acme-Evans are Wil- 
lian H. Bowman, president; Edgar H. 
Evans, honorary board chairman; 
Isaac E. Woodard, board chairman; 
Samuel R. Harrell, chairman of the 
executive committee; E. P. Costello, 
vice president in charge of traffic; 
D. B. Jenkins, vice president, . grain 
purchasing; Carl N. Arnold, vice 
president, general superintendent, 
and R. Q. Robbins, secretary. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Donald 8S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, is spending the week in a 
Kansas City hospital for minor sur- 
gery. 

e 

Theo Verkley of the Dutch import- 
ing firm of Grippeling & Verkley has 
been visiting in Paris, France. Mr. 
Verkley, in company with his wife, 
made an extensive tour of the U.S. 
last year. 

e 


Richard A. Wood, vice president, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Wood returned to Kansas 
City May 13 from a trip to Europe. 
The trip was occasioned by the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Miss Jean 
Wood, to Michael S. Churchman of 
Indianapolis in The Hague, Neth- 
erlands, April 28. For a year or more 
the Churchmans plan to make their 
residence in The Hague, where Mr. 
Churchman is on the staff of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 


Pfe. Herman Fakler, Jr., second 
son of the Millers National Federa- 
tion’s secretary and Washington rep- 
resentative, motored to the federa- 
tion convention in Chicago last week 
with his mother. He was on 10-day 
leave from Stewart Airfield Base, 
New York, where his service assign- 
ment is that of radar operator. 

2s 


Clyde Hendrix, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will move from 
Clinton, Iowa, to Minneapolis early 
in June. Mr. Hendrix is in charge of 
Pillsbury’s feed and soy division with 
headquarters in Clinton. In Minneapo- 
lis he will be responsible for Pills- 
bury’s entire feed operations. D. W. 
Hunter, who has been production vice 
president of the feed and soy division, 
will take over the duties handled in 
Clinton by Mr. Hendrix. 


James C. Hightower, Jr., general 
manager of the Durham (N.C.) Bak- 
ing Co., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Sertoma International of 
Durham. ’ 

s 


After attending the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. convention in Palm Beach, 
Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, owner of 
the Durham (N.C.) Baking Co. and 
Maide-Rite Bakery, Inc., Rocky 
Mount, N.C., visited friends at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

& 

Raymond B. Petty, vice president 
of sales of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, entered the Evanston 
Hospital recently for an operation. 
Mr. Petty is said to be getting along 
fine and probably will be back at his 
desk around the end of this month. 

@ 

John N. Campbell, general manager 
of Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has returned from a two-week vaca- 
tion in Bermuda which, it now tran- 
spires, was a honeymoon. Mrs. Camp- 
bell was formerly Miss Natalie Niko- 
laevna Papowa. 


Oscar F. Greiner, Chicago flour dis- 
tributor, leaves May 23 to spend two 
weeks at his cabin in Minocqua, Wis. 

@ 
Richard F. Cunningham of R. F. 


Cunningham & Co., Inc., New York, 
was scheduled to sail on the Ocean 
Monarch May 19 for a week’s cruise 
to Bermuda. 

2 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Orr of Has- 
tings-on-Hudson, New York, sailed on 
the Ocean Monarch May 12 for a 
week’s cruise to Bermuda. Lillian Orr 
is a member of the staff of the New 
York office of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

e 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor at the 
firm’s New York office. 


R. E. Bemmels, Pemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago flour broker, will leave May 
29 for a trip into the Northwest. He 
intends to spend some time in La 
Crosse, Wis., have a check-up at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, and visit 
his brother, A. G. Bemmels, in Min- 
neapolis. 

s 


Jack Ogren, manager, grain de- 
partment, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. was in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, calling on the trade last 
week. 


P. L. Thomson of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., New Orleans, enjoyed a short 
vacation in Minnesota following the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
Chicago May 13-14. 

e 


Charles B. Moors, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
motor trip through western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado wheat fields. 
Due to spotted conditions which pre- 
vailed, even before crops were sub- 
jected to recent water and flood dam- 
age, he thinks a reasonably accurate 
forecast of the 1951 wheat crop is 
impossible at this time. He said grain 
sorghum planting would be extremely 
heavy. 

® 


Howard W. Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and George L. 
Gates, market editor of The North- 
western Miller, were heard on a 15- 
minute radio broadcast over station 
WCCO, Minneapolis, May 20. With 
James Bormann, news director of 
WCCO, they discussed the current 
wheat supply outlook in relation to 
the proposed aid to India. The pro- 
gram was part of the station’s “edi- 
torial roundup” series. 


Recent additions to the Kansas 
City Board of Trade include A. H. 
Praeger, vice president, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York; Charles 
W. Bremer, Rocky Mountain Grain & 
Commission Co., Kensas City; Elmer 
L. Buster, vice pres dent and general 
manager, Kansas Soya Products Co., 
Inc., Emporia, Kansas; Peter Doyne, 
Leval & Co., Kanses City, and J. A. 
Prindiville, Thomson & McKinnon, 
Chicago. 

= 


George A. Utter, eastern district 
Sales manager, Coramander Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called on 
the New York trade last week. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: A concentrated ses- 
sion of nearby bakery flour business 
on two days last week produced a 
fair amount of sales for mills in the 
Southwest, but the rest of the week 
was very quiet. Sales averaged 44% 
of capacity for the week, compared 
with 31% in the preceding week and 
40% a year ago. About 12% of the 
flour business was with the Army 
Quartermaster or for export. 

The better interest was shown 
when flour prices declined about 10¢ 
sack, allowed by a drop in wheat 
prices and moderate improvemeat in 
the cash millfeed market. On May 
16-17 a national chain bought slight- 
ly more than 100,000 sacks of flour 
for immediate and June shipment. 
At about the same time a south- 
eastern account purchased around 
20,000 sacks for shipment during a 
similar period. The light flurry 
whipped up some smaller-sized sales 
of from 2,000 to 5,000 sacks each. 

The two-day period was one of the 
best for business in over a month. 

Family flour business was light 
and buyers were not very interested 
in going further ahead than 30 days 
because of the price concessions of- 
fered for prompt and 30-day ship- 
ment. Sales were well scattered. 

Clears held about steady last week. 
Domestic buyers, blenders and mills 
bought enough clears to keep the 
market from making another price 
tumble similar to the preceding 
week. Export business was sparked 
only by the sale of a few lots in 
Latin America and the impending 
purchase of 1% ash flour by Jamaica 
on May 25. 

Operations were held to about the 
same level as the preceding weeks. 
Shipping directions were in fair to 
good volume. Backlog of orders was 
sufficient for production through to 
the end of the crop year, but the 
problem was to get the buyers to 
order out their purchases. Kansas 
City mills’ flour output last week 
was 87% of capacity, compared with 
85% the preceding week and 95% 
year ago. 

Quotations May 19, 120-day ship- 
ment, carlots, Kansas City, cottons: 
(5¢ sack less for June and 10¢ sack 
less for prompt on bakery types): 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.60 
@5.70, standard 95% patent $5.50@ 
5.60, straight $5.45@5.55; established 
brands of family flour $6.45@7.40, 
first clears $4.55@4.85, second clears 
$4.25@4.40, 1% ash clears or high- 
er $3.90@4.10; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.40, straight $5.70@5.80, 
cake flour $6.35@6.75. 

Two mills report domestic busi- 
ness fair, 7 quiet, 8 slow, 2 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 37%, com- 
pared with 52% the preceding week 
and 38% a year ago. Shipping di- 
rections showed some improvement, 
but were only fair. Prices May 19 
were unchanged to 5¢ sack lower, 
compared with the previous week. 

Omaha: Sales were nil again last 


week except for a few domestic bak- 
ery bookings. Inquiry came from 
some sources for 120-day bookings. 
The little business done was set on 
a price-date-of-shipment basis. Ex- 
port and government activity was as 
quiet as the domestic flour book- 
ings. Production averaged five days, 
giving millers a chance to almost 
completely fill their back orders. Quo- 
tations, Omaha, May 19: family flour 
$7, bakery flour $5.30. 

Hutchinson: Business for mills of 
the Hutchinson area picked up slight- 
ly last week, with the bulk of the 
sales to bakers of nearby cities. Most 
were small lot sales for immediate 
shipment to take advantage of dis- 
counts offered due to high millfeed 
credits. There was practically no de- 
ferred shipment business. Inquiries 
picked up to the extent mills were 
able to go on an 80% production 
basis. Flour prices finished the week 
at practically the same level as in 
the previous period. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: family patent $6.20 
@6.30, bakers patent $5.40@5.50, 
standard $5.30@5.40. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued poor. Sales again amounted to 
only 15 or 20% of capacity and were 
practically limited to family and bak- 
ers flour. Some units managed to 
run five days, but three to four days 
was the rule. Prices were unchanged 
except that clears were down 10¢ 
sack. Quotations May 19: family ex- 
tra high patent $6.80@7.30, high pat- 
ent $6.50@7; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.30@6.50; clears, unenriched 


$4.90@5.10, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Salina: Demand for flour was quiet 
last week but a little more interest 
was shown in the latter part of the 
week. Prices were slightly lower. 
Shipping directions were good. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Lower quotations did 
not stimulate business in spring 
wheat flour to any extent last week, 
and sales for the week averaged 38% 
of capacity, compared with 31% the 
previous week and 46% a year ago. 

Most buyers of spring flours have 
at least a fair amount bought for 
forward delivery, and directions on 
these contracts continue to come in 
at a slow pace. Sales last week gen- 
erally were in small lots as some 
buyers took advantage of discounts 
for nearby delivery. 


Bakers are encouraged in their at- 
titude of waiting to study the course 
of the market further by the recent 
easiness in wheat values. Unless firm- 
ness should return suddenly to the 
market it appears unlikely that many 
long term bookings will be made un- 
til new spring wheat crop prospects 
are available for examination. On 
the basis of anticipated millfeed de- 
clines, June prices are quoted 5¢ 
sack above the spot market and July 
an additional 5¢ higher. 

Family flour business remains slow 
to fair, with directions falling off 
further. Backlogs of orders remain 
fairly large, but wholesalers and re- 





Uniform Export Package Differentials 


Note: Effective June 1, 1951 


Source: Flour Millers’ Export Assn. 


(All Differentials per 100 Ib.) 


100-Ib. 
100-1, 
100-Ib, 


single osna. 
single osna. 
single jute 
100-Ib. double osna. 
100-lb. jute over osna. 
. Jute over cot. 
. Jute over cot. 
. osna. over cot. 
. osna. over cot. 
. Single drill 
. Single osna. 
. osna. over cot. 


40x41” 


ing 

. Single jute 

. Jute over osna. 

. Jute over jute 
50 kilos single jute 
50 kilos single osna. 
100-lb. single cot. 
50-ib. single cot. 
50-lb. single osna. (square) 
50-Ib. single osna. (long) 
Jute bale 20 6-Ib. cot. 
Osna. _, ¥ 6-lb. cotton 
Jute bale 10 10-Ib. cot. 
Osna. bale. 10 10- ib cot. 
Jute bale 4 25-Ib. cot. 
Osna. bale 4 26-Ib. cot. 
Jute bale 6 25-Ib. cot. 
Osna. bale 6 25-Ib. cot. 
Jute bale 8 26-1b. cot. 
Jute bale 8 25-Ib. cot. 


36x46” 


31x33” 


Jute bale 4 50-Ib. cot. 
Jute bale 4 60-Ib. cot. 
Osna, bale 4 60-Ib. cot. 
Osna. bale 4 50-Ib. cot. 


36x43” 2.35 yd 
2.11 yd, 
40x41” 10% oz. common 

40x41” inside 40x41” 2.11 yd. osna. . 

40x41” 2.11 yd. osna. inside 40x42” 10 02 “jute. 
40x42” 2 50 yd. brown inside 40x43” 10 oz. jute. oul 
36x43” 4.00 yd. brown inside 36x44” 10 oz. jute 
40x42” 2.50 yd. brown inside 40x42” 
36x43” 4.00 yd. brown inside 36x43” 2.35 yd. osna.. 
30x51” 2.50 yd. 
30x80” 2.35 yd. 
40x59” 2 85 yd. brown inside "30x80" 2 2 35 yd. osna.. 
. Single osna. 40x48” 2 -11 yd 
40x49” 10% oz. common 

40x45” 2.11 yd. osna. inside 40x46” 10% oz. jute... 
40x46” inside 40x46” 10% oz. 
36x46” 10 oz. common .... 

® yd. osna. ... 
36x43” 4. yd. 
J yd. brown 

30x34” 2.35 yd. osna. .. 

36x28” 2.36 yd. osna. 

15x16” 5.00 yd. brown inside 40x51” 10 oz. jute.. 
15x16” 5.00 yd. brown inside 40x50” 2.11 yd. osna.. 
18x21” 4.00 yd. brown inside 40x51” 10 oz. jute... 
18x21” 4.00 yd. brown inside 40x50” 2.11 yd. osna 
26x27” 6.90 yd. brown inside 40x53” 10 oz. jute.. 
26x27” 6.90 yd. brown inside 40x52” 
26x27” 6.90 yd. brown inside 40x59” 10 oz. jute... 
26x27” 6.90 yd. brown inside 40x58” 2.11 yd. osna. 
26x27” 6.90 yd. brown inside 40x68” 10 oz. jute... 
26x27” 6.90 yd. 
26x27" 6.90 yd. brown inside 40x67” 2.11 yd. osna.. 
26x27” 6.90 yd. brown inside 30x90” 2.35 yd. osna. 
Fs 5.00 yd. brown inside 36x56” 10 oz. jute... 
31x33” 5.00 yd. brown inside 36x55” 2.35 yd. osna.. 
31x33” 56.00 yd. brown inside 40x60” 10 oz. jute... 
31x33” 5.00 yd. brown inside 40x59” 2.11 yd. osna.. 
31x33” 5.00 yd. brown inside 40x68” 10 oz. jute... 
31x33” 5.00 yd. brown inside 45x62” 10 oz. jute... 
31x33” 56.00 yd. brown inside 40x67” 2.11 yd. osna.. 
31x33” 5.00 yd. brown inside 30x90” 2.35 yd. osna.. 


Basis 
osna. basis 
osna. .. eeee - 2 over 
.04 under 
55 «0over 

over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
drill . over 
osna 3 under 
over 

7 under 
under 
over 
over 
under 
2 under 
under 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 


2.11 yd. osna. 


osna. 


common. 


brown 


2.11 yd. osna.. 


brown inside 45x62” 10 oz. jute... 


Jute: Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on one side in one color black. Cotton and 


osnaburg: 
When 





Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on one side. 
dh b are used, the differential will be 6¢ under new osnaburgs. 


Lid 
When secondhand jutes are used, the differentials will be 5¢ under new jutes. 


In computing above differentials the following labor costs were included: 
ing double bags; 4¢ cwt. for packing 50-lb. single bags: 


tainer for packing bales. 
Basis: Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 1.c.1. 
, Cotton Bag Price List No. 3 of Jan. 


Burlap Price List A of Jan. 19, 1961; 


2¢ for pack- 
l¢ bag plus 8¢ cwt. for outside con- 


Bemis Bro. Bag 


23, 1951, for Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


tailers are intent upon trimming their 
inventories ahead of summer weather 
Production last week averaged 83% 
of five-day capacity at Minneapolis, 
compared with 84% the previous 
week and 79% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations averaged 
77% of capacity, compared with 80% 
the preceding week and 81% in the 
comparable period last year. 
Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills averaged 79% of capacity, vary- 
ing only slightly from the figure re- 
ported the previous week. 
Quotations May 21: standard pat- 
ent $5.80@6, short patent 35.90@ 
6.10, high gluten $6.30@6.60, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.50@ 
6.20, whole wheat $5.70@5.90. 
Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
for flour improved for some mills 
last week, but others continued to re- 
port demand as light. Shipping di- 
rections were slow to good. Opera- 
tions averaged 74% of capacity, com- 
pared with 78% the previous week 
and 83% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: There was little unanim- 
ity among millers on the status of 
flour business in the Chicago area 
last week, although the sum total 
of new sales probably amounted to a 
perceptible improvement over the 
previous week. 

Some mills reported the prolonged 
slow spell extended into the period, 
others mentioned a spotty pick-up, 
while still others claimed a pleas- 
ing run of bookings, even reaching 
120-day coverage by some bakers. 

Manufacturers who managed to 
move flour at an accelerated pace 
believed intensive selling efforts were 
responsible, and they mentioned also 
that depleted inventories called for 
replacement buying. Some customers 
were said to be giving more weight 
to crop damage reports. 

Mills that did not share in the 
increase were somewhat at a loss to 
explain the continued buyer apathy. 
One possible factor was the let-up 
in economic activity which appears 
to be nationwide. Buyers apparent- 
ly feel it is safer to operate on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Mill grinding time made a mod- 
erate gain, averaging 4 to 5 days. 
Shipping directions also showed a 
plus sign when compared to the 
preceding week. 

Soft wheat flour business was con- 
fined to scattered lots of all classes 
with few sales of a worthwhile size. 
Most of the orders were for ship- 
ment within 30 days. Sales ranged 
below 50% of capacity, 

Quotations May 19: spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.18, standard $5.90@6.08, 
first clear $5.80@6.19; hard winter 
short $5.77@6, 95% patent $5.67@ 
5.86, first clear $5.22; soft winter 
short $6.99@7.16, standard $5.65@ 
6.29, first clear $5.81@6.10; family 
flour $7.80. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a dull 
week, with practically no interest 
being shown by the trade and a lack 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end fiour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotat'ons in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent 

high gluten 
short ..... 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family .... 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark .... 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


family 

high gluten 
short one 
standard 

first clear “a0 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter high gluten 


Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Seft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


Seattle 


Family patent ... $. 
Bluestem 

Bakery grades .. 
Pastry 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. [280-1b 


-@7.40 3...@... 
-@6.68 ...@... 
-@6.68 ...@... 
-@6.36 ...@... 


Chicago 
--+@7.80 
6.00@6.18 


Mpls 
$6.45 @ 7.55 
@ 


6.30@6 

@.. 5.90@ 6. 

5.90@6.08 5.80@6 

5.80@6.19 5.50@6.2 
of a 
7 


6as@ wee 
6.99 @7.16 
5.65@6.29 
o- @. 
5.81@6.10 
5.75 @6.03 
4.83@5.43 
5.97 @6.37 
New York 
@ ... $F Pee, we 
6.90@7.02 5 5 6.97@7.05 
a 6.50@6.60 
6.35@6.47 6.40@6.50 
6.30@6 5 3.45 6.32@6.42 
; ° -@ 
32@6.43 
6.05 @6.: 5.25 4 35 6.12@6.23 
4 @8.12 
2@6.27 
@ 
Ps 


o+e@. 
6.00 @6.25 


Kans. City St 


Louis Buffalo 


$7.90@9.00 
+--@.. 
7.00@7.05 
6.55@6.60 
6.45 @6.50 
6.30@6.35 


6.00@6 


a 
ua 


-@.. 4.68@5 


o@ use 
Los Angeles 
Spring top patent § 
Spring second patent 
Spring first clear 
Spring exports? 
Ontario soft winters 


cottons 


Toronto 


@11.20 $10.7 
@10.70 


@6.3 

**Winnipeg 

5@10.95 

10.25@10.45 
a 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 


WHEAT 





July 


7--CORN— 


Sept. 
238% 
239% 


Chicago——— 
July sept. Oct 
241% 
242% 


240% 


c 
May May July 


2 


-— Kansas City — 


in cents per bushel 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
May July 
440 435 
434 425 
426 420 
420 
405 
400 





Chicago 
May July 
» 4-37? 179% 2 
158 ..176 178% 
16 ..175% 178% 2 
y 17 ..176% 179% 2 
y 18 ..174% 176% 202 
19 ..171% 173% 


200 % 


Minneapolis 
May July 
189 189 
187 187% 
190 189% 
198% 188 187% 
195% 189% 
193 


214% 
207 
203 


186% 


1$1 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-Ib 

Chicago 
$56.00 @56.50 
oe @® woe cove @® woes 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 

Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
tWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


61.00@ 61.50 
64.00 @ 66.00 
65.50 @ 68.00 


Buffalo 
$58.00 @60.00 
59.00@61.00 
60,00 @ 65.00 cee < 
64.00 @ 67.00 


tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis 


sacks, f.o.b 
Minneapolis 


Kansas City st 
$....@54,00 ( 


coo @ $ a 
50.50@ 51.00 a 
@ er fen 
--@58.00 . @. @ 

-@62.50 61.25@62.00 


Boston 
@ 623.00 


Philadelphia 
3....@69.00 g 


- @70.00 63.50 @ 64.00 


. 77.00 coe ® 
Spring bran 
$.... @66.00 


55.00 @ 57.00 57 


Shorts 
@66.00 


00 @ 59.00 


Louis 


-@ @ 56.00 


64.00 @ 64.50 
- @63.50 oe @ oe we 


Pittsburgh 
$62.00@ 65.00 $ @. 
68.10 @69.75 ost he 
a 71.20@72.10 a 
71.75@73 @. 


Middlings 
8 


at indicated points 


Ft. Worth 
re Sere 


60,.00@ 61.00 
wo. . 

70.50@ 71.50 
@.. 


Atlanta 


@69.00 


58.00@60.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on 


-—Wheat— 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


Totals 


the secretary 


May 12, 

-—Corn- 
1951 1950 
1,782 ,676 


Oats 
1951 1951 1950 
3,506 188 99 


1950 1951 

2,300 873 
486 61,013 $2 
° 347 

4,490 600 1,642 

3,039 3,742 85 


10,742 


153,356 52,391 


of the 


and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Rye 


Chicago Board 


—Barley- 

1950 1951 1950 
410 6 116 
3 2,719 2,369 

64 

310 


217 


403 
Me 


7,072 
42 13 
87 
49 38 


2,728 , 1,741 
7,189| 5,677 


of export demand, resulting in rather 
light new sales. Shipping directions 
were only fair. There is a very small 
demand for clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area mills re- 
port very sluggish flour sales. The 
volume is down, being confined to 
fill-in orders to carry bakers and 
jobbers for the next 30 days. A few 
round lots of 5,000 to 10,000 bags 
were booked, but in the main the or- 
ders were for carloads to a few 
thousand bags. Buyers do not feel 
there is much inducement to go be- 
yond current shipment as mill quota- 
tions for 120 days are about 15@ 
20¢ over May shipment and 10@15¢ 
over June, due to the wide spread 
in feed prices. 

Mill operations continue just fair, 
with some drag noticed in the past 
week as compared to previous weeks. 
Clears have held firm in price, due 
to some reduction in mill operations, 
but there is a lack of export in- 
quiry. The higher ash have been on 
the weak side, but an announcement 
that Jamaica will purchase 1% ash 
flour next week is encouraging mills 
to hold to present levels. 

Quotations St. Louis: family top 
soft patent $6.75, ordinary $5.90, top 
hard $7.50, ordinary $5.75; bakers 
soft winter short patent $6.65, cake 
$6.65, pastry $5.75, soft straights 
$5.80, clears $5.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.45; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.20, standard $6.10, clear $5.90, 
low protein clears $5.25. 


East 


Buffalo: Continuing the slow oper- 
ational pace that has been the pat- 
tern for past several weeks, local 
flour mills operated at about a four- 
day production rate last week. Mills 
were hampered by a serious boxcar 
shortage and lack of new business. 
Shipping directions were slowed down 
by the railroads’ inability to furnish 
the necessary boxcars. 

Demand for flour is mostly of the 
replacement type by bakers. No re- 
ports of any good sized inquiries were 
noted. Reports are that chains and 
other good sized buyers are well tak- 
en care of until some time in June. 
And with the recent decline in wheat 
prices, they are apparently in no hur- 
ry to make any current bookings. 
Some good export sales of flour are 
reported to be in the offing, and if 
this develops, local mills should par- 
ticipate quite heavily in the business. 

Quotations: spring family $7.90@ 
8, standards $6.40@6.50, high gluten 
$7@7.05, short patents $6.55@6.60, 
first clears $5.65@5.70; soft winter 
straights $6.20@6.25, first clears $5.65 
@5.70, patents $6.35@6.40; hard win- 
ter standards $6.25@6.30, first clears 
$5.95 @6. 

New York: With the exception of 
one chain baker taking an approxi- 
mate 15-day supply late in the week, 
cautious buying continues in the lo- 
cal flour market, with the greater 
percentage of bakers and jobbers in- 
clined to shy from heavy replace- 
ments. Indications point to an ex- 
tension of this policy at least for 
the immediate future, with commit- 
ments small to cover for short pe- 
riods. A good percentage of the bak- 
ers and jobbers appear to be in a 
fair position to stand on the sidelines 
and await a market that would co- 
incide with their price ideas. 

The incentive to enter the market 
has been further cooled by a lower 
wheat market, better weather re- 
ports from the winter wheat areas 
and good planting indications. 

Interest in soft wheat and rye 
flours matched the slow hard wheat 
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demand with no signs of immediate 
improvement. 

Export inquiry follows the weak 
pattern of recent weeks. 

Quotations May 19: spring high 
glutens $6.90@7.02, standard patents 
$6.35 @6.47, clears $6.30@6.40; south- 
western short patents $6.25@6.40, 
standard $6.05@6.20; high ratio short 
winters $7 @7.60, straights $6@6.25. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the 
Boston market dropped to the low- 
est point this year under the influ- 
ence of declining cash wheat prices 
and the continued light demand from 
the local trade. Springs closed 10G@ 
15¢ lower, and hard winters declined 
similar amounts. Soft wheat flours 
were more resistant easing 5@10¢, 
with the majority of grades only 
losing the smaller amount. 

Local demand was characterized 
by mill agents as the lightest in some 
months despite the general acknowl- 
edgement of extremely light inven- 
tories. Reported signs of lighter mar- 
ketings of cash wheat plus the ap- 
proaching new subsidy program un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment failed to stimulate any activity 
as was expected in some quarters. 
Buyers adhered strictly to their pol- 
icy of buying only for their immedi- 
ate needs which are fairly light be- 
cause of the continued light demand 
from consuming channels. Some went 
so far as to intimate that a pos- 
sible sharp slash in quotations would 
be inconsequential as they have 
turned to the policy of gearing their 
inventories to their individual needs 
rather than the speculative oppor- 
tunity of owning supplies beyond 
their actual business output. 

Quotations May 19: spring short 
patents $6.50@6.60, standards $6.40 
@6.50, high gluten $6.97@7.05, first 
clears $6.32@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.32@6.43, standards $6.12 
@6.23; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.27, high ratio $7.02@7.62, 
family $8.12. 

Pittsburgh: Continuation of price 
concessions last week failed to arouse 
much buying interest. In hard Kan- 
sas and spring flours the sales were 
largely in moderate amounts as fill- 
in purposes. Cake and pastry flour 
sales continued dull, although bakers’ 
sales continued to climb slowly. 


Family flour at a 10¢ reduction 
had fairly large sales to jobbers and 
grocers. Directions continued “good 
to excellent.” 

Telephone solicitation of flour sales 
continued last week but brought only 
mild response, although price inquiry 
was better. However, it is thought 
that most buyers await the new crop 
prices and other developments before 
any large restocking of flour. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, May 
19: bakers hard Kansas standard 
patent $6@6.12, medium patent $6.12 
@6.17, short patent $6.17@6.27; 
spring standard patent $6.38@6.63, 
medium patent $6.42@6.66, short pat- 
ent $6.46@6.68, clears $6.26@6.73, 
high gluten $6.93@7.13; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.77@7.90, other 
brands $6.27@7; cake and pastry 
flours $5.95@6.26; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.80. 


Philadelphia: The concessions of- 
fered by some mills last week on 
the various types of flour have now 
been transmitted to actual postings 
so that the general list reflects a 
softer undertone. However, it has 
not induced any broadening of pur- 
chases. 


Bakers are watching the prevail- 
ing easiness in the price structure to 
determine buying policies, even 
though the declines are of modest 
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proportions. All spring grades 
dropped 10¢ sack, while hard winters 
lost 5¢. 

Those who have been holding out 
for a continuance of the decline to 
replenish at lower cost are now con- 
cerned over the fact that millfeed 
has been losing ground. But they are 
finding some reassurance on advices 
of favorable weather in the Wheat 
Belt and a generally bright outlook 
for the whole crop. 

Mill representatives report demand 
is confined to the small lots required 
to maintain production and say that 
the multiplication of these recently 
is an indicator that supplies in their 
hands are getting pretty short. On 
the other hand, the larger bakeries 
are said to be in a favorable posi- 
tion to postpone reordering. 

There has been a modicum of im- 
provement in shipping directions, 
which may be a clue to a situation 
wherein any further drop in values 
will witness a good deal of activity 
to replenish supplies. 

A few instances have come to light 
of retail sales expanding to provide 
relief from the long dullness which 
has been an important factor in the 
slackened demand for flour. The trade 
is hopeful that this development will 
spread to all types of baked goods. 

Quotations May 19: spring family 
$7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.05@7.15, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
$6.50@6.60, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard patent $6.25@6.35; soft win- 
ter standard $5.30@5.55. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were in 
moderate quantities last week, es- 
pecially for immediate and balance 
May shipment. Little interest was evi- 
denced in booking for deliveries 
thereafter. Some sharp reductions 
were offered in hard winters for im- 
mediate and prompt delivery, and the 
trade took advantage of them. 


Bakers and jobbers were most ac- 
tive, and hard winters comprised the 
larger share of the business. The ad- 
vance in northern springs has a tend- 
ency to curtail sales, since the trade 
appears to have bookings sufficient 
for a few weeks. Sales of soft win- 
ters were slow, with cracker and 
cookie bakers purchasing in limited 
quantities for replacement and the 
balance of May. Central states flour 
was the best seller, with little in- 
terest shown for Pacific Coast soft 
flours. Cake flour sales showed some 
improvement, with bakers anticipat- 
ing increased demand over the week 
end. Shipping directions were good 
and stocks on hand a little heavier. 
Export sales to both European and 
Latin American countries continue 
quiet. 

Quotations May 19, 100-lb. papers: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.80 
@5.90, standard $5.65@5.80, first 
clear $4.80@5; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.30@6.45, standard 
$6@6.25, first clear $5.95@6.20, high 
gluten $6.50@6.75; soft wheat short 
patent $6.15@6.45, straight $5.70@ 
5.90, first clear $4.85@5.15, high ratio 
cake $6.40@6.80; Pacific Coast cake 
$7@7.10, pastry $6.30@6.45; basis all 
raii; shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market last week 
was dull, with buyers watching wheat 
sag down and very little buying in- 
terest. Mills are operating at a heav- 
ily curtailed rate since the export 
business has dried up and domestic 
business is slow. The whole trade 
was just marking time pending new 
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developments. Prices were unchanged, 
but lists were being revised down- 
ward at the end of the week, re- 
flecting the drop in wheat. Family 
patent $7.40, bluestem $6.68, bakery 
quoted at $5.83 in 100-lb. sacks, May 
21; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 

Portland: Flour markets were very 
quiet, with only a small amount of 
new bookings. Wheat weakness kept 
most buyers out of the market even 
for the smaller quantities. The larger 
buyers are waiting for new crop, not 
yet being offered by the mills. De- 
liveries on old contracts constitute 
most of the activity in the domestic 
trade. In export, there is a small 
amount of Philippine bookings on 
soft wheat flours, but no patents. 
Even on the soft flour prices are well 
above what buyers want to pay and 
without a subsidy they are restrict- 
ing their purchases. 

Flour prices were on the decline 
due to the weakness in wheat. Quo- 
tations May 19: high gluten $6.84, 
all Montana $6.69, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.60, bluestem bakers $6.58, 
cake $7.33, pastry $6.51, whole wheat 
100% $6.24, graham $5.99, crushed 
wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The slowdown 
in the demand from export outlets, 
currently a feature of the eastern 
Canadian milling picture, resulted in 
the sales to Trinidad and Barbados 
being booked at what has been de- 
scribed as a very low price basis. 
This business, together with the 
amount booked by British Guiana, as- 
sisted in taking up some of the slack 
in the export trade, but the out- 
look for the remainder of the crop 
year is not optimistic. The majority 
of mills, however, will be shut down 
for two weeks during July for va- 
cations. 

There are no signs of any im- 
provement in the quality of the wheat 
coming forward from the Lakehead 
and already domestic repercussions, 
in the form of complaints from bak- 
ers, are being felt. The mills are 
unable to rectify the situation be- 
cause they are compelled to grind a 
grist forced upon them in accord- 
ance with the wheat board’s makeup 
of the mix at the point of shipment. 
Amounts going to the domestic mar- 
ket have shown a decrease in the 
week under review. Quotations May 
19: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11.20 bbl., seconds $10.70 
bbl., bakers $10.60 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. For export to the U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $13.25 per 
280 lb. to end of June, Montreal. 

There is little demand for winter 
wheat flour, buyers preferring to 
wait the availability of new crop 
wheat which will be followed by a 
slide in the price level. The biscuit 
manufacturers, the largest buyers of 
winter wheat flour, have already cov- 
ered their requirements and are not 
expected to operate until flour milled 
from new wheat comes on the 
market. Quotations May 19: $9.75@ 
10.25 bbl., second jutes, Montreal. 
Export $5.25 per 100 Ib. cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal. ‘ 

While fair amounts of winter 
wheat are still available there is 
little demand. The export market ap- 
pears to have been satisfied, and the 
mills have again reduced their offers. 
Quotations May 19: $1.80 bu., bulk, 
mill. $1.990@1.95 bu., carlots, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Approximately 186,360 
bbl. Canadian flour were worked for 


export last week, and of this amount 
Class 2 sales totaled 98,700 bbl. go- 
ing to Trinidad, Belgian Congo and 
the Philippines. There were four IWA 
countries taking the remaining 87,600 
bbl., Cypress, Saudi Arabia, Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana. Domestic 
trade was fairly good, and mills con- 
tinued to operate close to capacity. 
Quotations May 19: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $10.75@10.95, second patents 
$10.25@10.45, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.05@10.35; all prices cash 


carlot. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand continues 
slow and although supplies are not 
pressing on the market, easiness con- 
tinues in the price structure, large- 
ly because of soft markets in the 
East. Quotations: bran $54, standard 
midds. $58, flour midds. $62.50, red 
dog $63.50. 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was lower and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: pure 
bran $53@54, standard bran $52.50@ 
53.50, standard midds. $56@57, flour 
midds. $6061, mixed feeds $56@57, 
red dog $62@63. 

Kansas City: A downward trend 
in millfeed prices was resumed over 
the week end after a day or two 
break in the price decline which had 
been more or less consistent for near- 
ly a month. Demand was only fair 
and there was improvement in vol- 
ume of offerings May 21. Quotations: 
bran $50.50@51, shorts $61.25@62. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices dipped 
early last week, then gained toward 
the end to close the period with lit- 
tle change from the previous week. 
Demand increased as the prices 
steadied, and mills found buyers from 
all classes of trade were sufficient 
to consume all offerings. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $52.50@53, 
shorts $62.50@63. 

Wichita: Demand for both bran and 
shorts improved last week. Offer- 
ings were adequate for bran, insuf- 
ficient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, May 19: bran $52.50@ 
53, shorts $62.50@63; prices on bran 
were unchanged, while shorts declined 
50¢ ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Omaha: Poor demand was noted 
for bran last week and a fair de- 
mand for shorts. Bran sold for $53 
and shorts for $62.75, with plenty of 
supply on hand. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations May 19: 
bran $60@61, gray shorts $70.50@ 
71.50, delivered Texas common points, 
about $1 lower on bran and 50¢ down 
on shorts compared with the week 
previous, but $1 to $2 higher on 
both than at mid-week. Demand was 
improved and was sufficient to ab- 
sorb all offerings. 

Salina: Demand last week was 
good. Bran was $1.50 ton lower and 
shorts $1.50 ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $51@51.50, gray shorts 
$61 @61.50. 

Chicago: Demand is slow and sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations: bran 
$56@56.50, standard midds. $61@ 
61.50, flour midds. $64@66, red dog 
$65.50 @68. 

St. Louis: The improved millfeed 
demand in the Southwest is keeping 
feed away from this area, with the 
demand in the St. Louis territory only 
fair. Offerings are ample. Bran $56, 
shorts $64@64.50, spot delivered St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds again were 
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weak last week, influenced by the 
continued flow of Canadian feeds as 
well as the lower western market 
offerings overhanging this market. 
Demand for the millfeeds holds up 
fairly well, but millfeeds are hard 
pressed by the outside offerings as 
well as substitutes. Quotations: stand- 
ard bran $58@60, standard midds. 
$59@61, flour midds. $60@65, red dog 
$64 @67. 

Pit : There was more sales 
activity in millfeeds last week. Prices 
were down but varied widely as 
larger range of quality was offered. 
Wholesalers were still buying cau- 
tiously. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $62@65, standard midds. 
$68.10@69.75, flour midds. $71.20@ 
72.10, red dog $71.75@73.10. 

Boston: Millfeed offerings were 
rather plentiful this week as sellers 
sought to move their holdings into 
more or less reluctant consuming 
channels. Sales were generally of 
small proportions and only for im- 
mediate shipment. Forward business 
was slow. Quotations May 19: stand- 
ard bran $63, middlings $63.50@64, 
mixed feeds $65.50@66. 

Philadelphia; The retreat in mill- 
feed remains unchecked, and stand- 
ard bran and middlings have declined 
to their lowest levels since early 
April. Dealers report that offerings 
from mills are far in excess of de- 
mand, as contrasted with the situ- 
ation only a few weeks back, with 
more utilization of pastures a factor 
in the development. Quotations May 
19: bran $69, standard midds. $70, 
red dog $77. 

New Orleans: Advances in bran 
and shorts did not bring out any in- 
tensive buying on the part of feed 
mixers and jobbers. Offers were ex- 
tremely light and rather hard to lo- 
cate, with shorts scarcer than bran. 
Futures showed slight further ad- 
vances. Bran $62.50@63.50, shorts 
$72.25 @ 73.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was tighter than at any time 
since World War II, with all mills 
withdrawn from the market and the 
trade running critically short on sup- 
plies. Flour production has been 
sharply curtailed during the past 30 
to 45 days, with the result that mills 
which had contracts on the books 
were not able to fill them on sched- 
ule, and as they dropped behind in 
shipments, the demand for supplies 
grew greater. Prices are only nomi- 
nal, with no supplies available; $52.50, 
delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Mill run $50@51, mid- 
dlings $56 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week. Bran remained 
in tight condition due to briefer run- 
ning time for the mills. Plants are 
operating to capacity five days a 
week, 24 hours daily, and bookings 
run through June. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $52, middlings $57; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$59, middlings $64; to California: 
red bran and mill run $59.50, mid- 
dlings $64.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand from 
the domestic market is good for the 
period of the year, but the call from 
the American export outlet has fall- 
en away, though this may revive 
later as U.S. plants close down for 
holidegs and repairs. Prices are way 
below the peak levels of some weeks 
ago, but they are expected to stay 
around current levels for some time 
to come because most mills are 
booked ahead for the whole of their 
output. Quotations May 19: bran $66, 
shorts $66, middlings $69, net cash 
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word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ oe 
for keyed replies. Dis 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
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PLANT ENGINEER 
1 food facturing firm has 





opening in large ra i 
for a qualified and experienced plant 
ngi . State educati l and ex- 
perience qualifications fully. Address 
2713, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn, 

















INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill needs young shift miller. Man 
should be capable of taking charge of 
shift immediately and be ready for pro- 
motion in near future. Address 2758, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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SAVE 


FOR SALE 


Flour Mill Machinery 
and 
Miscellaneous Equipment 


MR. R. E. MILLER 


International Milling Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, elevator equipment. 

1522 E. High, Jefferson 





terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a keen demand 
for all types of millfeeds, with the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
moving into eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $55@57, shorts $57@ 
59, middlings $58@60, cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Rye 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were as good if not better than in 
the previous week, according to re- 
ports from mills. Demand for rye 
flour products started to pick up with 
the advent of more seasonable weath- 
er. Quotations: white rye $6.28@6.31, 
medium rye $6.08@6.11, dark rye 
$5.25@5.31. 

New York: Interest in rye flour 
buying continues light. Pure white 
patents $6.10@6.17. 

Minneapolis: Demand remains slow, 
with prices off 20¢ sack. Quotations: 
pure white rye $5.40@5.60, medium 
rye $5.20@5.40, dark rye $4.40@4.80. 

Chicago: Unsteadiness in the rye 
markets at the major trading centers 
left the rye flour market in an un- 
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settled state last week. Most poten- 
tial flour buyers were content to 
wait for a more stable market to 
take on supplies. Quotations: white 
patent rye $5.75@6.03, medium $5.55 
@5.63, dark $4.83@5.43. 

Philadelphia: Bakers who have 
been deferring purchases of dark flour 
in the belief that the market was 
due for a downward revision are ex- 
pressing disappointment over the de- 
velopment of a firmer undertone. As 
a result, demand is confined to small 
lots for early shipment and no one 
is talking of deferred delivery. The 
May 19 quotation on rye white of 
$6.20@6.30 is 5¢ sack above that of 
a week ago. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week continued small and were con- 
fined to very moderate fill-ins for im- 
mediate delivery. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $6.12@ 
6.25, medium $5.87@5.95, dark $4.68 
@5.50, blended $6.65@6.68, rye meal 
$5.62 @5.75. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Army to Purchase 
Large Quantity of 
Hard Wheat Flour 


CHICAGO—Substantial quantities 
of flour are scheduled for purchase 
by the Army Quartermaster Depot 
this week. Bids were opened May 22 
on 155,300 sacks of type 1B hard en- 
riched flour for navy use, June-July 
shipment. Part of the flour is do- 
mestic pack and part export pack. 

On May 25 bids will be opened on 
131,500 sacks of hard, enriched flour 
in export pack for delivery in the 
first 10 days of July. These purchases 
are to be packed in 50-lb. new cotton 
bags for domestic shipment and in 
50-lb. new cotton bags overpacked in 
insect resistant multiwall paper for 
export shipment. 

The army bought 31,000 sacks of 
hard wheat flour from sealed bids 
May 15. Awards were as follows: 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., 1,200 
sacks, f.o.b. Army Depot, Ga., at 
$6.17; 20,000 sacks for Kansas City 
for beyond, at $5.52; General Mills, 
Inc., 10,000 sacks for Fort Sill, Okla., 
at $4.98. 

The Quartermaster also bought 5,- 
000 cwt. of enriched hard wheat flour 
May 16. The flour was to be packed 
in 35-lb. tin containers and assigned 
to the navy. It was sold by Globe 
Mills, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los An- 
geles, f.o.b. Oakland, Cal., at $8.84 
cwt. 

The army will purchase 140,000 Ib. 
of baking soda on sealed bids to be 
opened May 25, and 670,000 Ib. of 
spaghetti on bids to be opened May 
24. Bids were opened May 21 on 
250,000 lb. egg noodles, but names 
of successful bidders will not be an- 
nounced for a few days. The noodles 
are for delivery in June and July, 
for navy use. 

Bids on 360,000 lb. rolled oats, 
quick cooking, will be opened May 
31, for shipment during July, Au- 
gust and September, assignment to 
the navy, packed in 20-oz. cans for 
export shipment. 

It has been reported that the army 
will purchase approximately 5 mil- 
lion sacks of flour during fiscal 1952, 
along with 12 million pounds of mac- 
aroni, 6.8 million pounds of noodles, 
8.2 million pounds of spaghetti and 
large amounts of cooked and un- 


cooked cereals, crackers, etc. ' 
! 
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Spring Wheat Gets Good Start; 
Rains Aid Southwestern Crop 


Favorable weather developments 
again helped wheat crop prospects 
last week, with rains in the South- 
west promising to boost yields of 
winter wheat and the newly-seeded 
spring wheat emerging with good 
stands and color. 

The spring wheat crop has gone 
into the ground in fine shape and 
for the most part is getting off to an 
excellent start, the Peavey Elevators 
crop report states. 

“Our reports almost without ex- 
ception speak of good stands and 
color in early seeded grain,” Peavey 
says. “The principal discouraging 
note is the almost universal presence 
of wild oats in the heavy wheat area. 
A few of the worst fields have been 
reworked and reseeded.” 

The report also says greenbugs 
have been reported from two stations 
in North Dakota. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. states that 
temperatures were on the cool side 
last week and beneficial for stooling 
of the grain that is up. In northeast- 
ern Montana some reseeding was 
necessary where heavy rains occurred 
April 29 and 30. The Occi-jent report 
also notes severe wild oats infesta- 
tion at several points. 


Get More Rain 


Generous rainfall in the hard win- 
ter wheat areas of the Southwest 
in the past few days ranged all the 
way from Texas to Nebraska and cov- 
ered the far western sections as well 
as the eastern area. While this mois- 
ture is not expected to bring about 
any great recovery of the wheat in 
the poorest areas, it has been very 
beneficial to fields which still are 
capable of recovery. On the whole, 
the favorable weather of the past 
few weeks has probably brought 
about a modest gain in the yield 
prospects of the Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska crops. It is doubtful 
that any change has resulted in the 
earlier sections of Oklahoma and 
Texas. 
fields going up to 20 to 25 bu. 
course, much acreage has been aban- 
doned, but those fields which had 
some possibilities have improved. As 
a result, the Goodland estimate says, 
25 to 50% of a normal crop may be 
harvested in that area. 

The central and eastern half of 
the winter wheat area of the South- 
west has good stands and the out- 
look is favorable. Mosaic disease, 
which was blamed for considerable 
crop damage last year, has appeared 
in some western Kansas wheat fields, 
although not in alarming stages, 
plant pathologists of Kansas State 
College said this week. 


Progress Good 


While acreage abandonment has 
been heavy in Texas, western Okla- 
homa and western Kansas, the re- 
maining live wheat is mostly in good 
shape, the Cargill, Inc., Crop Bulle- 
tin reports. The crop made good 
progress in the past two weeks, it 
adds. Standing acreage in the west- 
ern high plains promises good yields 
if weather continues favorable, Car- 
gill continues. 

Rains have improved wheat pros- 
pects in the Pacific Northwest, Car- 
gill reports. While winter killing was 
severe in some localities, the aban- 
doned acreage has been reseeded to 
spring wheat for the most part. 

The Northern Pacific Railway re- 


ports that winter wheat in the Paci- 
fic Northwest does not present the 
uniformity of appearance that pre- 
vailed during the high-producing 
years of the 1940’s. While uniform 
and exceptionally heavy stands are 
common, thin and spotty stands have 
become increasingly noticeable, it 
says. 

The railway also declares it seems 
highly improbable that wheat acre- 
age in the Northwest will be in- 
creased more than 10%. In sections 
of the Red River Valley too wet to 
plant last spring acreage may run 
as much as 25 to 30% above 1950. 


Acreage Cut Indicated 


Canadian farmers will have less 
acreage in wheat and summer fallow 
and more in coarse grains and flax- 
seed this year than last, according to 
estimates by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based on indications of 
farmer’s intentions April 30. 

Spring wheat acreage will be some 
900,000 acres or about 4% below last 
year’s level of 26,100,000 acres, and 
the combined acreage of spring and 
winter wheat is placed at 26 million 
acres as against 27 million in 1950. 
A decrease of more than 700,000 
acres in the prairie provinces for 
summer fallow is anticipated, bring- 
ing the 1951 total down to 20,300,000 
acres. 

Seeding Delayed 

Wet weather and heavy wild oat 
growth is delaying seeding operations 
in the northern portions of western 
Canada, and in many regions seeding 
is barely started, with as little as 5% 
of the crop in the ground. In other 
areas, however, wheat seeding is up 
to 50% completed in the central and 
southern sections of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and completed over large 
areas of southern and central Manito- 
ba. Manitoba had close to 75% of its 
coarse grains seeded by May 22, 
which is considerably more than the 
average for either Saskatchewan or 
Alberta. Farmers are still taking 
off the 1950 harvest in scattered 
points in northern Saskatchewan and 
northern Alberta. 

Moisture conditions range from av- 
erage to excessive. Some portions of 
southern and central Manitoba will 
welcome good rains in the near fu- 
ture, but there is little likelihood 
that additional precipitation will be 
needed in the northern portions of all 
three provinces for some time. East 
Central Alberta shows ample mois- 
ture. Early sown wheat is as much as 
3 in. high. 

Corn Progresses 

Moisture conditions in the Corn 
Belt are generally excellent, the Car- 
gill, Inc., crop bulletin reports, and 
the corn crop should now be planted 
with little additional delay. Earlier 
wet weather slowed down soil prep- 
aration. 

Corn acreage will likely be in- 
creased from earlier intentions in 
sections where oats seeding was not 
completed because of wet weather, 
Cargill says. Elsewhere, the acreage 
is expected to remain about the 
same. 

First reports on corn borers indi- 
cate that mortality over the winter 
was not especially severe, and favor- 
able weather during their egg laying 
and hatching periods is likely to re- 
sult in serious infestation, the report 
says. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 0 4 U Te 4 | El 
Wim C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. perating nion ermind evator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















—— FOR SMOOTHER ——, 
BREAD BAKING 





The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker's favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 


costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Emergencies in the bakeshop are 
the kind of trouble that SUNNY 
KANSAS can take in stride. These 
unfortunate conditions have a way 
of revealing the extra special bak- 
ing qualities of this famous flour. 
And when things are running 
smoothly, SUNNY KANSAS is 
just as dependable too. 
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HISTORIC AND MODERN—The old and the new in bakeries and their 
salesgirls was recently featured on “Success Story,” which honored Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., as one of the outstanding California 
firms. Modern-day Van de Kamp smiling salesladies behind a modern display 
vie for the interest of the camera with two other Vin de Kamp girls dressed 
in costumes used in the original store, as they stand before a replica of the 
first Van de Kamp store. The television program is sponsored by the Richfield 
Oil Co. to dramatize developments of leading firms under the free enterprise 
system of America. On the program the TV cameras went into the giant plant 
and broadcast pictures of the actual operations from start to finish. The 
two brothers-in-law who head Van de Kamp’s, Lawrence L. Frank and Theo- 
dore Van de Kamp, followed the video cameras in their trip through the 
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‘THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* 120%. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








plant and gave all the explanatory details. 





Bakers of America to Promote 
Summertime as Sandwich Time 


CHICAGO—The combined efforts 
of thousands of bakers and grocers 
and sales forces of hundreds of or- 
ganizations will be thrown behind 
the 1951 “Summertime is Sandwich 
Time” promotion of the Bakers of 
America Program starting in late 
May. 

The enthusiastic response to and 
success of the 1950 promotion brought 
a demand for a repeat performance 
in 1951, according to Walter H. Hop- 
kins, program director. 

The first of a series of tie-in kits 
prepared by the program for use by 
bakers and grocers is now in the 
mail, providing material which can 
be used in point of sale promotion, 
newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising. 

“The 1950 ‘Summertime is Sand- 
wich Time’ campaign was the largest 
ever attempted,” Mr.* Hopkins said. 
“It was a huge success and the 1951 
promotion will be bigger and better.” 

The campaign will open with bak- 
ers of America national advertising 
of peanut butter sandwiches in June. 
Picnic lunches, featuring lunch meat 
sandwiches, will be used in the July 
advertising, while bread and jam will 
be featured in August. 


Other Industries Cooperate 


Definite plans for tie-in activities 
have been made with a number of 
organizations. Velvet Peanut Butter 
and the Kraft Foods Co., which dis- 
tributes Velvet, are using 50,000 pro- 
gram posters featuring peanut but- 
ter sandwiches, with salesmen work- 
ing on point of sale displays. The 
Peanut Council has sent information 


to its members on the campaign and 
plans a display at the annual con- 
vention of the council in May. 

Consolidated Grocers, largest of 
the wholesale grocery organizations, 
is supplying thousands‘of grocers on 
its list with material on the sand- 
wich promotion and using salesmen 
to build up store sales. National 
Retailer Owned Grocers and the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance are co- 
operating strongly in the campaign 
as are the Red and White Stores and 
Clover Farm Stores. 


Magazine Ads Scheduled 


Leading national consumer maga- 
zines including the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Home Companion, Look, 
and McCall's will carry full-page, 
four-color advertisements on the pro- 
motion during June, July and Au- 
gust. 

The advertisements will be coupled 
with editorial support in the news- 
papers and magazines, and on the 
radio and television. There will be 
advertising support by allied indus- 
tries. 

The tie-in kits explain in detail 
how the individual baker and grocer 
can tie-in on the local level with 
the program’s national publicity on 
the promotion. 

The peanut butter promotion fold- 
er contains suggestions on merchan- 
dising, ad drop-ins that may be or- 
dered from the program, radio sta- 
tion breaks and announcements, and 
newspaper publicity. A copy of the 
peanut butter poster is also enclosed 
in the kit. 
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Complete Facilities for Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrriticeE s&: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE ~ 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





Vauiey Gant Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atiente, Georgie Chicago, Iii. Doles, Texes Sen Francisco, Calif. Montree!, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 








“WINGOLD” 


White Rye 
{ Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
“Bay State” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


Rye Flours 


Mepium Rye Dark Rye 
SpeciaL Mepium Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevrum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


NEW SPOKANE MILE ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S- MOST “MODERN 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


| ee) 
General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburs, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTegn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 


h 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








CORN ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION TRENDS 
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CORN TRENDS—Over the past 20 years there has been a downward trend 
in corn acreage in the U.S., while production has been increasing as a result 
of pronounced increases in yields per acre. These facts are graphically shown 
on the above chart. A tighter corn supply situation is forecast by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in 1951-52 on the basis of planting intentions. 





County Agents Attend 
Marketing Session at 
St. Louis Exchange 


ST. LOUIS—A group of 52 county 
agricultural agents representing 44 
counties in the southern half of Illi- 
nois attended an all-day marketing 
session at the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange April 26. The meeting was 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
exchange and the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois. It 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
functions of grain exchanges and the 
basic principles of our grain market- 
ing system. 

H. H. Vogel, Continental Grain 
Co., president of the exchange, wel- 
comed the group and discussed the 
export picture under the International 
Wheat Agreement and the impact of 
world grain requirements on the do- 
mestic supply situation. This was fol- 
lowed by a talk on the grain market- 
ing system by R. H. Dean, a director 
of the exchange. 

Inspection of grain was described 
by Ralph W. Taylor, grain inspection 
supervisor, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, St. Louis. The group then 
visited the trading hall of the ex- 
change, the exchange cereal labora- 
tory and an exhibition of actual grad- 
ing of grain in the office of the Mis- 
souri State Grain Inspection De- 
partment. 

The luncheon meeting was presid- 
ed over by D. W. Kleitsch, Cargill, 
Inc., first vice president of the ex- 
change, who spoke on the coarse grain 
situation and the trend toward truck 
and barge transportation. W. J. 
Krings, secretary of the exchange 
outlined the functions of the exchange 


and its relationship to the U.S. econ- 
omy. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to a tour of some of the large 
grain processing plants in St. Louis. 

The reaction of the entire group 
was most favorable, and it is planned 
to hold similar meetings for other in- 
terested groups. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
PLANS REGIONAL GROUPS 


CHICAGO — Plans to activate 
alumni sub-groups throughout the 
country were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Alumni Association of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, held 
at the institute here. Individual 
alumni members will be contacted and 
asked to organize local sub-groups 
which will work in conjunction with 
the national chapter. 

A resolution was passed to mail 
reprints of a pictorial trip through 
the institute to school alumni. They 
are to be accompanied by a letter 
from the association president, Rich- 





AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
. BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
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Dotto @itejteeme) Meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











FLOURFEEO.WHEA? 


PROMPT". ACCURATE 3322-23 
THEE LABORATORY SERVICE / 


= THE MID-WEST LABORATORIES 
STA.A: BOX 27! ci 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








. *ane 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











. ° oro 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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“FOOD OF THE WORLD” 
RECEIVES NEW HONORS 


CHICAGO—“Food of the World,” 
the 20-minute, technicolor, 
movie depicting the story of bread 
throughout the world, and how it is 
made, will be shown by the Swiss 
Bakers Assn. at its exposition at Lu- 
geno, Switzerland, during June, 1951. 
The film, sponsored by the Bakers of 
America Program, was also recently 
chosen as the outstanding film about 
the baking industry, and shown at 
the International Industrial Trade 
Fair, in Berlin, Germany. “Food of 
the World” shows the various types 
of breads eaten throughout the 
world, and how the wholesome, en- 
riched American bread is made. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons have 
seen this film during the 18 months 
it has been in circulation. It has 
been shown in elementary and high 
schools, colleges, to fraternal and 
social organizations, women’s clubs, 
YMCA’s, industrial groups and serv- 
ice clubs. 


ard O. Rohwedder, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., outlining the services of the 
institute which are available to bak- 
ers. 

An invitation issued by Charles J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
president or the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, for an “AIB Day” open house 
to be held for each class, was sub- 
mitted and accepted. A day is to be 
set aside during the fourth or fifth 
week of each 20-week class period 
when the students will meet with 
members of the Bakers Club. 

The purpose of the open house is 
to enable students and industry lead- 
ers to become acquainted and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the discussion 
of industry events and the interchange 
of ideas. Guest membership cards will 
be presented to the students, giving 
them use of the club services and fa- 
cilities during the time they are at- 
tending the school. The first “AIB 
Day” open house, with a buffet sup- 
per, was held April 18. 
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9,500 SEE MINNEAPOLIS 
EXCHANGE’S MARKET SLIDES 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 9,500 
people in the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change’s trade area have seen the 
colored slides on market operations 
prepared as part of the exchange’s 
educational program. The slides have 
been used less than a year. 

This is still only a tiny fraction of 
the total population of the north- 
western states, it is pointed out, but 
a sizable portion of the audience has 
been teachers, elevator men and oth- 
ers who are in a position to pass 
along the story of the free markets 
as shown in the slides. 

The count includes 2,800 in service 
clubs and farmers’ elevator meet- 
ings, 1,200 employees of grain firms, 
3,400 students and educational groups 
out of town and 2,200 visitors to the 
exchange. 

Some commission firms and eleva- 
tor companies have taken their own 
sets of slides and added shots of their 
own salesmen, sample crews 
and pictures taken at the try ele- 
vators of their customers or branches. 

The exchange puts out a script 
that accompanies the slides which is 
adaptable to every kind of an audi- 
ence. The pictures make it much 
easier for someone in the grain busi- 
ness to explain his business to others, 
users of the slides have found. 

The pictures also are available from 
the exchange on a film strip. 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





MILLING WHEAT 


Colt Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 


variety. 
Ask for: 
LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
B7 
"| 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The “Star” flours have 


the real economy that 


comes from making the 


bread baking operation 


more efficient. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Jones-HEeTTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]T.OUR pomesnc 


3st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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A golfer, in a trap, said, “The traps 
on this course are very annoying, 
aren’t they?” 

Another golfer, trying to putt, re- 
plied, “Yes, they are. Would you mind 
closing yours?” 


¢ ¢ 


He was walking down the street 
when he heard screams issuing from 
a nearby house. He ran in to investi- 
gate and found a frantic mother 
whose son had swallowed a nickel. 
Seizing the youngster by the heels, 
the stranger turned him over, gave 
him a few shakes and the coin rolled 
out on the floor. The grateful mother 
was lost in admiration. “You certain- 
ly knew how to get the nickel out 
of him,” she said. “‘Are you a doctor?” 
“No, madam,” he replied, “I am with 
the Internal Revenue Department.” 


There was a knock on the door of 
the dormitory room. 

“May I come in?” said a male voice. 
“It’s the room I had when I went to 
college here.” 

“Yes, sir,” he continued in reverie. 
“Same old room, same old furniture, 
same old view of the campus, same 
old closet.” 

He opened the closet door. There 
stood a girl, terrified. 

“That’s my sister,” 
pant of the room. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “same old 


story.” 
$e ¢ 


Johnnie was gazing at his one-day- 
old brother, who lay squealing and 
yelling in his cradle. 

“Has he come from Heaven?” in- 
quired Johnnie. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“No wonder they put him out.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

The president of a large business 
concern bought a number of signs 
reading, “Do It Now,” and had them 
hung around the office, hoping to in- 
spire his employees with prompt- 
ness and energy in their work. In 
his private office one day soon after- 
wards a friend asked him how the 
scheme affected the staff. 

“Not the way I thought it would,” 
answered the proprietor. “The cashier 
skipped with $5,000, the head book- 
keeper eloped with my private sec- 
retary, three clerks asked for an in- 
crease in salary and the office boy lit 
out to become a bank robber.” 


¢?¢?¢ 
A sultan at odds with his harem, 
Thought of a way he could scarem. 
He caught him a mouse, 
Set it loose in the house, 
Thus starting the first harem-scarem. 
$e? ¢ 
Several little delinquents were loit- 
ering outside one of the Broadway 
movie palaces scheming a plan to get 
in without paying admission. Finelly, 
a bright-eyed blond youngster edged 
away from the group and was half- 
way in the theater before the strong- 
armed ticket taker snatched him 
back. 
“Leave us go,” snapped the kid. 
‘I’m the critic from ‘Child Life’.” 


said the occu- 
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“The Flour People’’ 
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Baltimore 2, Md. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
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The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgace,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ““Covertry,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CamE.iia,” Glasgow 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C, 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











Cable Address: ‘‘Tronropri,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LT 2. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 








FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ Ancuor,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL. ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO aT 
LIVERPOOL 


EITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORT 
155 Wallace St., gerne c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Puriip,”’ Dundee 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Oommodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; exec. sec., 
Vaughn M. Thorne, 12 N. 8rd S8t., 
Columbus 15. 

June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 


dune 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 

June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 
85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 

June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis. 


dune 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 


June 19-21—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Details from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Til. 

June 21-23—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., Greenbrier; 
White Sulphur Sp Va.; pres., 
Paul S. Willis, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Macinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 

dune 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

June 27-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Il. | 

duly 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, 

duly 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Aug. 8-9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 


G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43), E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
ter of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 


N. V. induncte Mantschaopy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
UTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drrioma,” Glasgow 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
ONINKLUKE 
0. X 88, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
N, V., Rot 


. terdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late py co a 
rters of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERD. AM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso- — N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit mdence From 
Sonainebaase and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CERRALS, OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street,  GLAscow 
Cable Address: “G 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritseweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo 8s. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marvs.,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. oth wa. Riverside, Private 





Tw Bank, A d 








Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch" 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from millers all 
x grades hardwheat, 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

















A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
® Cake Flours 

@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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| MICHIGAN FLOURS 
(Quality Controiled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
Chelsea, » Michigan 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exch Bldg., M: hi 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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Board of Trade Building 


“a. ° ona: 
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Manufacturers ~ High-Grade 
iard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestie Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 
Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NOV. 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment.A 
for uniform enrichment 
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How you can help keep prices down ... 


You know already—from that pain in your pocket-book that 
the cost of living has reached an all-time high. That pain 


may get worse... inflation may threaten America’s security 
... unless we all do something about it—now. 


We can protect ourselves, our families, and our country 


against dangerous inflation—if each of us, personally, will 
resolve to: 


Turn out more goods—by working better, whether we belong 
to management, labor, agriculture, or any other part of 


American business. More goods available reduces the pres- 
sure that pushes prices up. 








Buy only what we need—no hoarding at the expense of our 
neighbors and our country. 


Pay no more than fair prices—stop the “Black Market” before 
it starts. 





Ask no unreasonable increases for the goods we sell or for 
our work. 





5. Be a “good” customer. Don’t ask for special treatment or 


preference from storekeepers, manufacturers or suppliers. 





Government, labor, management—all of us can lick infla- 
tion by working together. 





